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LAUNCH OF THE STEAM FRIGATE MERRIMAC. 

We present our readers with a spirited and accurate view of the 
recent launch of the steam frigate Merrimac from the first ship- 
house of the navy yard at Charlestown, drawn expressly for this 
paper,—a scene witnessed by at least twenty thousand of the 
inhabitants of this city and its vicinity. It was a magnificent 
spectacle, and not an accident occurred to mar the pleasure of the 
multitude who gazed upon it. All the bridges, shores, wharves, 
shipping, house-tops, from which a view of the scene could be 
obtained, were thronged with people, while hundreds of sail and 
row-boats, crowded to the utmost capacity, covered the water. 
Many hundreds of ladies and gentlemen were stationed on the 
line-of-battle ships Ohio and Vermont, the latter of which we 
remember seeing launched a few years since. As the time ap- 
proached for the first rush of the leviathan into the element she is 
destined to ride for many years, we trust, the excitement was 


breathless, and a delay of some minutes seemed an age. All eyes 
were rivetted on the dim-discerned hull. 
of “ Here she comes !”’ followed instantly by the crash of cannon, 
announced that she had left her cradle. With cheer on cheer, 
mingling with the roar of the guns, she glided forward to the wa- 


ter like a Naiad, and took her first bath. All anxiety as to her | 


performance was immediately dispelled as she rode onward, light 
and graceful as a swan. Her exquisite symmetry and beautiful 
proportion rendered it too difficult to realize her size (4000 tons), 
till the eye made a comparison with adjacent craft. The Merri- 
mac is the first of a fleet of six steam frigates ordered to be built, 
and if the remainder of them are equal to her, we shall, at last, 
have something like a steam navy. The utmost alacrity has been 
displayed in building her, and the mechanics employed on her have 
reason to be proud of their handiwork. The model was furnished 
by Mr. Lenthall, chief of the bureau of construction, and she has 
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At last a universal shout *| 
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| keel was laid one year since. 


been built under the superintendence of Com. Gregory, and by the 
direction of Mr. Delano, naval constructor of the Charlestown 
navy yard, and Mr. Melvin Simmons, master carpenter. The 
She is now to be fitted for the ser- 
viee with the utmost despatch, and the only delay likely to occur 
will be in the casting of the guns, at Alger’s foundry,—a very nice 
as well as tedious progress. When the Merrimac and her sister 
steam frigates are once equipped and fairly afloat, bearing aloft 
the stars and stripes, we shall have no reason to be ashamed of our 
steam navy. This squadron will form a nucleus, at least, around 
which, in time of need, may be gathered, as circumstances warrant 
the addition, a formidable fleet of ships, independent of wind and 
tide. The time had really arrived for government to take hold of 
this matter, and redeem our credit. The English and French 
were, as, indeed, they still are, far ahead of us in their steam de- 
fences, but we can now overtake them when necessary. 
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The reply was ready. The animal was near at hand, quietly 
cropping the grass by the side of the path. The princess held out 
her tiny hand and called. At the sound of her familiar voice the 
beautiful animal raised his head, and after gazing at her for a mo- 
ment with his bright eyes, trotted up to her side and put down 
his head for the expected caress. 

“ Ah, Orlando!” said the princess, “ you are a good and faith- 
fal servant. But I taxed your powers too severely, or, rather you 
missed the hand that should have sustained you when you fell.” 

“Let me,” said Giulio, who gazed upon the princess with in- 
creasing interest, “permit me to repeat my offer. Let me urge 
you to accompany me to my villa. You shall be waited on by 
female attendants, and a blast from my bugle will summon my 
sister to minister to your needs ; she is riding in the forest.” 

The princess appeared to hesitate, as she glanced from the 
speaker to her wet garments. 

“Is it far hence to your villa ?” she asked. 

“ Bat a short distance, signora. Nay, vou must have seen the 
towers of Monte Rosa as you approached the glen.” 

“Monte Rosa!” exclaimed the princess. ‘ Methinks I have 
heard that name before.” 

“It is a retired abode with no pretensions to more than comfort,” 
said Giulio. 

“And Monte Rosa is vour residence, signor ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Yon, then, are—”’ said the princess. 

“ Giulio Brigaldi, at vour service, signora.” 

“ J—I—have heard vour name,” said the princess, with a con- 
fusion she could ill conceal. “Men speak of you as a skilful 
painter and farmer.” 

“J am proud of their commendation,” replied Giulio, biting his 
lips. “ Yes—the pencil and the pruning knife are my imple- 
ments, and at a time when the sword and lance are grasped by 
manly hands. But cnough of this. I shall be happy to offer such 
comforts as the villa affords.” 

“] thank you with all my heart, signor. Next to Heaven, my 
thanks are due to you for the very breath with which I coldiy ut- 
ter them; and to-night, when I kneel at the virgin’s shrine, to 
pour out my gratitude for my deliverance, your name will mingle 
with my supplications.” 

“JT am more than repaid for an involuntary act,” answered 
Giulio. 

“ The time may come when I may be able to testify my grat- 

itude,” continued the princess. “ Now I can only thank you in 
words, while I decline vour offer. Nay, urge me not, my friends 
are hunting in the forest. I shall soon be with them. <A note 
upon this silver whistle will bring my attendants to my side.” 
* Giulio’s whole frame thrilled as he lifted the princess to her 
saddle, and placed the rein in her hand. He even fancied that 
she pressed his hand. She ccrtainly blushed as she bowed to him 
and wheeled her horse, and once more she looked back before she 
disappeared from view, and smiled a kind farewell. 

“No longer,” said Giulio, “shall I pursue the ideal in my day- 
dreams. It is fowad—brighter, fairer far, than any vision that 
ever dawned upon my path. ©, that my skill were equal to my 
wishes. Such a face should beam upon the canvass, that the world 
would pay it homage as my heart docs now. Who can this 
enchantress be 

Thus musing, he slowly ascended the glen, and crossed the 
bridge. As he emerged from the denser portion of the road, he 
encountered Tonio, his tawdry finery soiled with dust, and his 
garments in a state of strange disorder. 

“ How now, sirrah !’ cricd his master. “Can you give me a 
good reason why I should not break every bone in your worthless 
carcass With my spear-staff 

“Do it! do it!” cried the jester. “The wise man’s body is 
ever the butt for the fool’s blows.” 

“ What mean you, rascal ’” 

“J mean yon will-o’-the-wisp on horseback ran away with your 
wits when she caused you to send me up the glen to stop her pro- 
gress to destruction. Here J stood, like a sentinel on duty, to 
say that no one could pass the line—when, slam! bang! the first 
thing I knew I was rolling in the dust, with a vision of horse’s 
heels passing over, and the long garments of a flying witch trailing 
on the wind.” 


“ Poor fellow! I forgive you,” said Giulio. ‘ 
“It is very easy to forgive those we have injured,” said the 
jester 


“Get you to the villa, Tonio,” said Giulio, “and here’s com- 
pensation for your injuries,” he added, giving him a piece. 

“ There’s no ointment for broken bones like gold,” said the 
‘ester. “One can pocket any affront in this shape.” 

With these words he retired, leaving Giulio to indulge in day- 
dreams—for he was in love. Enthusiastic, impressionable, imag- 
inable, more of a poet than a practical man, it was not difficult to 
interest and excite him, and the person and manners of the prin- 
cess would have moved a statue. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CROSS OF GOLD.—THE WARNING AND THE SPY. 


Ix another part of the forest, Ferrado, who had dismounted 
from his horse and sent him away in charge of a groom to a cer- 
tain spot which the duke had indicated as a rendezvous for his 
hunting party, was slowly pacing the shaded footpath, reflecting 
upon the mission with which he had been entrusted by his master, 
and revolving the manner in which he should acquit himself there- 
of. As he thus advanced, with his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
he suddenly discovered a sparkling object half hidden by the 
grass. He picked it up and examined it. It was a small golden 
cross of elaborate workmanship, covered with minute carved fig- 
ures which the skill of Benvenuto Cellini might have been proud 
to acknowledge. He turned it over in his hand and saw the name 
of “ Estella” engraven on the back. The lustre of the ornament 
was undimmed, and it had evidently been but just lost by the own- 
er. While he stood contemplating the cross, a horsewoman, 
whose approach the velvet turf had prevented him from hearing, 
suddenly reined up before him. He looked up and gazed with in- 
voluntary admiration on the exquisite beauty of the fair appari- 
tion. The lady, on her part, somewhat disconcerted by the close 
attention of the courtier, blushed deeply, a circumstance which 
added to the effect of her charms already flushed by the animation 
of exercise. 

“Signora,” said the equerry, respectfully, “I am induced to 
hope that in you I have found the owner of this little article,” and 
he extended the glittering cross he had just been contemplating. 

“Tt is indeed mine, signor,” replied Estella. “That cross is 
one of my highest-prized treasures—it belonged to my mother. I 
missed it this moment, and turned back in the forlorn hope of 
finding it in the path I had just traversed.” 

“It gives me great pleasure to be the means of restoring it,” 
said Ferrado, bowing. 

“T thank you most heartily, signor,” replied the lady, as she 
received the ornament; and then bowing to the stranger she 
wheeled her horse round and prepared to ride off. 

“Stay one moment, lady,” said the equerry, anxious to prolong 
the intervicw upon any pretext. “ I am seeking the villa of Mon- 
te Rosa—and this wood is a perfect labyrinth. Perhaps you can 
direct me thither.” 

“ You were in the right road,” replied Estella. “ You have on- 
ly to follow the path, you will soon come to an opening in the 
wood from which you will sce the towers.” 

“ Are you acquainted with the inmates, signora ?” 

“Tam one of them, signor,” replied the lady. 

“Indeed! then you can perhaps inform me whether Signor 
Brigaldi is at home !” 

“My brother went forth early this morning,” replied Estella. 
“But he should be returned by this hour. _ If he is not there, I 
will send one of the servants for him. Addio, signor.”’ 

And bowing to the equerry, the fair equestrian touched her horse 
and cantered off through the greenwood. 

“ She is a glorious creature !” thought Ferrado. “ Born to grace 
a court. Which of the dames of Parma can compare with her in 
attraction? Jever thought the duke’s daughter a pecrless crea- 
ture—but beside this lady, her beauty would be lustreless. Estella! 
I shall see her again, perhaps at the villa.” 

With this reflection he resumed his walk. Ferrado was pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the influence of female charms, and was, 
moreover, just of the age when beauty exerts its greatest sway 
over the human heart. This vision of loveliness imparted a new 
charm to his existence ; the day seemed brighter, the sunshine more 
golden, the air more perfumed. Perhaps it would have been bet- 
ter for the success of his diplomacy had he not encountered this 
radiant fairy. Beauty has more than once foiled the arts of a 
practised politician. 

Meanwhile Estella rode on towards the villa. She, too, had 
been favorably impressed by the appearance of the cavalier she 
had just encountered. He was handsome, courteous and richly 
attired—and accustomed as she was to sce herself surrounded 
only by peasants, she could not fail to note the contrast he pre- 
sented to those men of toil. He realized, or, at least, approached 
very near to that ideal of an accomplished suitor which she had 
dared to dream of in her lonely reveries. And what girl of 
eighteen, at least what Italian girl, has not such day-dreams? If 
Ferrado had the person of Romeo, Estella had the passionate 
heart of Julict. 

Musing on this little adventure, she had insensibly drawn her 
bridle-+ein, and was walking her horse along the velvet pathway, 
when she met her brother coming in an opposite direction. She 
blushed scarlet, scarce knowing why. 

“ You here, brother!” she exclaimed. _ 

“You appear very much astonished, Estella. Pray, where 
should I be ¢” 

“Q, I thought you were at the villa.” 

“Tt is not unusual for me to wander for hours in the woods on 
such a day as this.” 

“ Well, brother, there is a cavalier going there to pay you a 
visit.” 

“ How did you know that?” 

“I met him by chance inquiring his way to the villa.” 

“ What manner of man was he ¢”’ 

“I did not take particular note of him,” (O, Estella!) “ but he 
was a gentleman, richly dressed in a hunting garb, and he wore 
golden spurs.” 


“*Tis he! Where is he, Estella?” 


“ He is following this path on foot.” 
“Very well. Ride on to the villa. I will join you there before 
long.” 


“Shall you bring the cavalier with you ?” 

Perhaps—I cannot tell.” 

Estella rode on, hoping that she should before long again mect 
the stranger. 

Now, a few moments before Giulio had encountered his sister, 
he had met a groom in the forest, who, after inquiring his name, 
gave him a note and immediately rode off. The note contained 
the following lines : 


“ Forewarned, forearmed. You are an object of suspicion to 
the Duke of Parma. He has sent a spy to interrogate you, Fer. 
rado Montaldo, his master of horse, a dark haired man, wearing a 
gold bugle horn and golden spurs. If you are discontented with 
your lot, conceal it from him. Foil Italian diplomacy by Italian 
shrewdness. I cannot say how much depends on your discretion, 
Destroy this as soon as read. Your Frienp.” 


Giulio obeyed the injunction, tore the missive into minute frag. 
ments and scattered them to the winds, curious to know who could 
have thus become interested in his fate and fortune. At first he 
thought the warning might be a jest, but his brief interview with 
his sister dispelled this idea. He hastened therefore to meet the 
spy, dismissing every trace of suspicion from his countenance, 
and wearing the serene expression which was habitual to him. 
He had not advanced many paces from the spot where he had en- 
countered his sister, before he saw the master of horse coming 
towards him. Ferrado, as he approached, paused and raised his 
cap in salutation. 

“Can you inform me, signor,” he asked, “if I am in the right 
direction for the villa of Monte Rosa ?”’ 

“This path leads directly to the villa, signor.” 

“T am in quest of the owner,” said Ferrado. 

“T am at your service,” replicd Giulio. 

“What!” exclaimed Ferrado, with a joyous air. 
deed addressing Giulio Veroni ?”’ 

“That is a name I have renounced, signor,” replied Giulio, 
calmly. ‘I am known as Giulio Brigaldi.” 

“ Pardon me—I cannot forget that you are entitled to a name 
intimately associated with the historical glories of Parma. Let 
me make myself known to you. My name is Ferrado Montaldo, 
Straitened circumstances compelled me to take service under the 
reigning duke. I am his kinsman, and consequently your. 
Give me your hand, my dear cousin. We should have met long 
ago.” 

Giulio accepted the proffered hand of his kinsman, and shook 
it warmly. 

“Come,” said he, “ you must see how I am lodged in the Villa 
Rosa. It must never be said that my kinsman was within arrow- 
flight of my house and went away without drinking one cup of 
wine, or breaking a morsel of bread with me. My sister, too, will 
aid to made her kinsman welcome.” 

“The temptation is very great,” said Ferrado, with apparent 
hesitation. “Ihave met your sister. She is indeed charming, 
cousin. But you forget I am a slave, Giulio. The very spurs 
upon my heels are not given me that I may ride where I will, but 
that I may hasten to obey the mandates of a—tyrant—yes! that 
is the word, kinsman. In your ear, I may breathe it without fear 
of the consequence. I escaped from the ducal retinue in the hope 
of gaining a brief interview with you, but I must not go out of 
ear shot of the duke’s bugles. He is a hard taskmaster.” 

“ You do him injustice, Montaldo. Report speaks him a good 
ruler. It is said that the people of Parma were never so happy as 
under his sway. A judicious management of the finances has 
lightened the taxes of the people. The reigning duke is not 
immoderate in his pleasures, he has placed good judges on the 
bench, he has kept peace with his neighbors, at the same time 
that he has repelled aggression, not by force, but by dignity and 
firmness.” 

“ All this is true to a certain extent,” said Ferrado, “though if 
I were disposed to contest the point with you, I could easily show 
that you have exaggerated the merits of the sovereign. But it 
matters not how good a use he has made of his power—he is 
usurper.” 

“There are times when men of ability are justified in grasping 
the reins of power,” replied Giulio. “ Usurpation is palliated by 
the acquiescence of the people governed. You forget that I was 
a mere boy when my father died.” 

“ Why did not Francisco administer the duchy as regent during 
your minority, and resign the throne to, you when you came of 
age? You inherited the blood and talent of a noble race; the 
ducal coronet of Parma was and is a prize worth grasping.” 

“ An empire is worth nothing, if the heir has no ambition.” 

“And do you tell me that you have no ambition, Giulio!” 
asked Ferrado, fixing his eyes keenly upon his kinsman. 

“ Yes—I have ambition,” answered Giulio. “I desire to trans 
mit my name to posterity; I were else unworthy of my lineage: 
But there is more than one path to fame. ‘Think you the ruler o" 
the soldier monopolizes the glory of this world t Is it nothing 
paint like Raphacl or Michael Angelo? Is it nothing to be * 
poet ? Is it nothing even to cover these hillsides with vines and 
fruit trees and flowers ?”’ 

“In truth, you have a noble estate here.” 

“ T hold it from my uncle,” 

“ Very true,” replied Ferrado, with a sneer. “ He robbed you 
of the whole duchy, which was yours, and gave you a mountain 

grateful.’ 


Am in- 


side to vegetate upon! ‘Truly you ought to be very ‘ 
“ A man has always enough when he has content.” 
“T cannot think of your wrongs without indignation !” é' 
ed Ferrado. “ You, a noble, tilling the soil like a base — 
You, gifted and learned, wasting your time in daubing pictures 
You, trimming vines and planting olive trees, when you ought to 


exclaim- 
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be reining a war horse, and leading the Italian chivalry to deeds 
of prowess! How can you exist in such a state of mediocrity ?” 

“ My dear kinsman,” replied Giulio, mildly, “ you forget that a 
fall is most to be feared in the loftiest station. The blast that 
prostrates the tall oak but bends the flower at its foot. Books 
have served me in lien of experience, and I know that greatness 
is but another word for care and unrest. I am under obliga- 
tions to the duke for sparing me the miseries and temptations of 
a more exalted station.” 

“Do you never think, then, of the injurics he has inflicted on 
you?” asked the persevering Ferrado. 

“J think only of enjoying this peaceful villa, which contains 
within its narrow limits more than you can find in builded pal- 
aces. What pictures can compare to the thousand ever varying 
and ever charming views that nature presents? What canopy of 
Genoa velvet so rich as this elm which droops its pendulous 
branches ever glorious in the wealth of its unrivalled verdure ? 
What Venetian mirror truer, brighter than the pools in the 
greenwood ! What broidery of fair hands can equal the myriad 
flowers that gem the velvet turf! None of these grow old ; they 
renew themselves annually without cost. Those riches which are 
not sudject to the vicissitudes of fortane, are dearer to me than 
those which you seem to imagine I regret.” 

“Do you not desire to triumph over a crucl avidity ?” 

“ All my desires are confined to the enjoyment of the blessings 
of the country, and to the continuance of the sweet socicty of my 
sister. Nature never deceives my hopes.” 

“Ts it possible for a man to forget to this extent that he was 
born to reign ?”’ exclaimed Ferrado. 

“ Power is a vain dream. Of all worldly vanitics, what does 
man really possess! Food, clothing. Why should I crave for 
possessions I could not enjoy ?” ’ 

“Solitude has made you a misanthrope.” 

“On the contrary, it has made me a philosopher. 
of this. Will you walk to the villa ?” 

“No, no, Giulio. Ishould fear a spell would come upon me. 
I like fine garments, fine horses, lovely ladies, splendid pageantry, 
the glitter and whirl of the court circle. I should stifle in these 
solitudes. But I may take occasion to visit you.” 

“You will always be sure of a welcome.” 

“That I doubt not, and I thank you for the offer.” 

The cquerry raised his bugle to his lips and biew a call. In a 
few moments a mounted groom appeared, leading a saddled charg- 
er. Without touching his foot to the stirrup, Ferrado vaulted into 
the saddle, and giving the spur to his horse, rode sharply away. 

“Farewell, minion of the court !”’ said Giulio, to himself. “A 
fow such specimens of the satellites of power, willing slaves, and 
I could indeed be content to pass my life in these solitudes. Nor 
should I ever crave place or power, the throne or the battle field, 
had [a partner in my lot; such a one as this lady of the Fairies’ 
Glen. Shall I never see her again? Yet how unlikely that we 
shall ever meet. She is evidently one of the ladies of the court, 
and Tam forbidden to set foot in the city. I could almost risk my 
head on the chance of meeting her again. But I must curb the 
swellings of my heart, and learn to endure my lot.” 


But enough 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ASTROLOGER AND HIS PATRON. THE MIDNIGHT MARCH. 


Iv the eabinet of Francisco Veroni, the usurping Duke of Par- 
ma, there was a certain panel in the wainscoting, concealed by 
the rich hangings, which was furnished with a spring that, on be- 
ing pressed, the panel slid back, disclosing a narrow, winding 
stairway. In fact, the ducal palace was a perfect labyrinth of se- 
(ret passages, places of concealment and acoustic apparatus for 
conveying a whisper from one part of the edifice to another. Many 
of these devices were of older date than the period of our story, 
but Francisco had added to them, for he was by nature a coward, 
and the arms of timidity are cunning and concealment. The 
passage to which particular allusion has been made, conduct- 
td to the apartments of a learped man, in the employ of the duke 
‘his astrologer. Superstition still attributed to the stars a 
mysterious influence over the destinies of men, and to the fallen 
ience of astrology the power of fathoming those starry influen- 
‘es and of reading in the combinations and movements of the 
heavenly bodies the story of their fate. There was something flat- 
‘ering to the vanity of the great in the belief that their destinies 
were recorded on the crystal battlements of heaven in letters of 
wlying fire; that, at the period of their birth, a new star burst 
forth on high, commissioned to be the beacon of their hopes, or 
the lurid index of their wocs. No honow, no treasures, were too 
Seat for the gifted ome who possessed this pretended gift of divi- 
nation, and the learning, which would have been neglected by the 
‘snorant and brutal princes of the dark ages had it appealed di- 
etly for their support, was encouraged indirectly under the guise 
of astrology, so that the accurate science of the present day owes 
much of its perfection to the superstition of the past. ‘The belief 
astrology, however, was so universal, it formed so certain a por- 
— the creed of the age, that few of the astrologers could fair- 
*e called impostors. Most of them believed what they taught, 
at least at the outset of their career. 

Pe us, the astrologer, had been but a few years resident at 
‘ourtof Parma. Whence he came, no one knew, but it was 
“ppesed from the East, the birth-place of science. Men said, in- 
ca tat he possessed strange gifts, that he had discovered the 
of life while pursuing his studies in Egypt, and that he bore 
existence, proof against disease and violence. 
. He had suddenly appeared one day before the gates of Parma, 
seta neste looking man, with a long silver beard, clad in the 
costume, and accompanied by a train of Nubians 


splendidly attired and armed. A file of pack horses were laden 
with his goods. To the captain of the guard, whom he addressed 
in choice Italian, he presented a pass from the duke, authorizing 
the entrance of himself and train, and commanding that the ut- 
most respect should be paid him. He was accordingly admitted 


within the city, and moved directly to the palace, where he had a | 


long private interview with the duke. While this conference last- 
ed, the courtiers and hangers on of the palace endeavored to ob- 
tain some information of the stranger’s attendants respecting 
their master. But not one of the sable servitors proffered a word. 


They shook their heads on being addressed, and on being closely | 


plied with questions, frowned savagely and laid their hands upon 


their yataghans. 


transport the effects of the stranger into the upper story of one of 
the wings of the palace. This done, the train which had escorted 
the guest into the city took its departure, moving forth in a glit- 
tering cavalcade, and from that day not one of them had returned. 


Nor was the astrologer, for such it was soon rumored that he was, | 


ever scen, save by the duke himself and two or three old and 
confidential servants, who went into the tower where he lodged, 


from time to time, to put it in order, and to carry thither fuel, of | 
which he used large quantities, stores of food and wine, and other | 


necessaries of life. 
These men were, of course, at first closely questioned as to what 
they beheld in the mysterious apartments which they had the priv- 


ilege of visiting; but they refused any answer, and the duke, find- | 
ing how much they were annoyed, hinted that such interrogations | 


would not be permitted. A hint was found quite sufficient, as no 
one cared to brave the indignation of the duke, and so the life of 


Magnus, the astrologer, remained an impenetrable mystery to the | 


court. 
surmises, and there was no end of the stories circulated with re- 
gard to the avocations and attributes of the stranger. The senti- 
nels on duty in the night observed that lights were never extin- 
guished in the astrologer’s tower. And these lights were of 
changeful hue. Sometimes, through the loopholes of his apart- 
ment, strange crimson rays shot forth like arrows on the night. 
At other times, ghastly blue and green flames rose from the chim- 


Men and women contented themselves with watching and 


neys, lighting up the surrounding turrets and tree-tops with a spec- 


tral glare. More than once a dull explosion had been heard. Of 
course, the superstitious minds of the observers of these phenome- 
na attributed to the stranger a commerce with the cnemy of man, 
and many a credu!ous eye saw, in the midnight storm-cloud, the 
wing of the familiar demon, sweeping through the sky, to visit his 
mortal ally and associate. We have thus rapidly indicated the 
position and popular character of a personage about to be intro- 
duced to the reader, in connection with our narrative. We will 
now pass to the apartment of the duke on the evening of the day 
of the hunting party. 

He had laid aside his hunting dress for a richer and easier garb, 
and was engaged in conversation with his equerry, all other at- 
tendants having been dismissed. 

“ Now, then, Ferrado,”’ said the duke, “ I have had no opportu- 
nity of questioning you before. 

“ Ay, my lord.” 

“ And questioned him ?”” 

“Carefully and closely. Machiavelli himself could not have 
conducted the examination more adroitly or plausibly, nor have 
found a franker or more unsuspicious subject to deal with.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“My lord, he is as harmless as a dove. 
as a cloistered man. He is a philosopher.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“In the first place, I must ask your grace’s pardon for the liber- 
ty I took in representing myself to Giulio as a discontented sub- 
ject—as strongly attached to the old duke and his son.” 


You saw him ?” 


He is void of ambition 


“I believe my brother was an especial favorite with you,” said 
the duke, drily. 

“With me, my lord!” said the courtier. “ He scarcely knew 
me. Iwasa mere boy when he died, and was indebted to him 
for no favors,—while to you I owe all.” 

“ Leave out protestations of loyalty,” said the duke, impatiently. 
“ What said this Giulio Brigaldi 

“He talked like a poct, a peasant, a philosopher. Babbled 
about his fields, and nature, railed against the follies of the court, 
lauded your grace’s administration, your bounty to himself, and 
proclaimed himself a perfectly contented man.” 

“A Pheenix which philosophers and divines have never yet 
been able to discover!” said the duke, sarcastically. “1 congra- 
tulate you on your fortunate discovery.” 

“ Your highness seems to doubt my tale.” 

“J doubt not, Ferradg, that you have reported the words of this 
young gentleman correctly. But the countenance often gives the 
tongue the lie. How looked he when he made his declaration ?” 

“ His expression was that of perfect candor; I can conceive of 
nothing more guileless. I think you may trust his declaration 
implicitly, my lord,” said the equerry. 

“Ferrado,” said the duke, rising, and laying his hand on the 
arm of the cquerry, “I doubt, I doubt! He has deceived you; he 
cannot hoodwink me. But enough for the present. You must 
be weary; get you to your bed. You can sleep. Restlessness 
and vigil are my lot. But stay—is there not in my troop of horse- 
guards a man who was lately in the employ of Giulio?” 

“ Ay, my lord,—Ramon Castro, a Catalan of Spain.” 

“Tt is well. Adieu, Ferrado! pleasant dreams to you.” 

The master of horse retired with a low obeisance. 

“I must see this man myself,” muttered the duke. “ His image 
haunts me day and night, and portends danger. If the astrologer 
confirms my fears, my resobution is taken.” 


At the conclusion of the interview between the | 
dake and his mysterious visitor, orders came from the former to 


| mical apparatus, mingled with implements of unknown utility, 
| 


| Lifting the hanging, and pressing the secret spring, the pancl 


flew back, and the duke entered the secret passage and ascended 
to the asirologer’s apartment. 
The room he entered was a laboratory ; a furnace, retorts, che- 


The 


crowded the room, which was pervaded by a pungent odor. 


| astrologer was seated at a table, with a parchment filled with caba- 


listie signs and figures, spread out before him. 

He did not rise on the entrance of the duke, but contented him- 
self with a salutation of the head. The duke seated himself near 
him, and addressed him rather with the manner of a client confer- 
ring with his advocate, than a ruler addressing his subject. 

“Thou hast perused the stars lately, my friend’ asked the 
duke, with a tremulous voice. 

“ Every night I study them,” replied the astrologer, “and every 
day I base my calculations on the observations.” 

“ And what is their aspect!” 

“They portend danger to thee.” 
“ Danger!” exclaimed the duke. 
“ Ay, danger to thy throuc. There is a star whose influence 
threatens to eclipse yours. [know not who he is,—that my art 
cannot tell; but there is a mortal who, I am convinced, is plotting 
against your security.” 

“ And is the danger near or distant /” 

“Tt is near at hand.” 

“ Thanks for the warning; I shall know how to meet it. 
had a presentiment of this.” 


I have 


“ There are ever, my lord, invisible spirits, the messengers of 
yonder bright luminaries, who are whispering in our cars the time- 
ly warning. Woe to those who turn a deaf ear to their sugges- 
tions !”” 

“Tam not one of those,” said the duke. “I am ever hearken- 
ing to their mysterious voice. Once more thanks, and good-night.” 
* The duke rose, and as he departed, laid a purse, tilled with gold, 
upon the astrologer’s table. The wise man gave no heed to the 
tribute,—at least, in the presence of the duke; but when the latter 
retired, he clutched it convulsively, poured out the contents on the 
table, counted them piece by piece, and then restoring them to the 
purse, locked it up carefully in a hue iron chest that stood beside 
him. 

“Gold! gold !—glorious gold!’ he muttered. “I shall be rich 
—rich to the extent of my heart's desire!” 

Meanwhile the duke deseended to his cabinet, and blew a shrill 
note upon the silver whistie which he always wore, suspended to 
his girdle by a gold chain. 

In a moment an attendant stood before him, craving his com- 
mands. 

“Send me the captain of my cavalier guard.” 

In a very few moments, for night and day he awaited the bid- 
ding of his master, a bronzed warrior, sheathed in steel, entered 
the apartment and saluted the duke. 

“ You can read, I believe, Gonelli ?” said the duke. 

“ Like a clerk, my liege.” 

“ Here are your orders, then,” said the duke, giving him a paper 
he had been writing. “ Take ten picked men, among them Ra- 
mon Castro, the Spaniard, and fail not, on vour head, to execute 
the mission contided to you. 
I shall expect your return.” 


By an hour after sunrise, to-morrow, 


“ My life shall answer for me,” said the soldier. 

Ten minutes afterward, the trampling of horse was heard in the 
court-yard, and the file detailed by the duke rode through the 
palace gateway at a sharp trot. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


+ > 


MUSIC FROM TilE IRON HORSE! 

A Worcester paper says that an enterprising mechanic of that 
town has made an invention by which steam whistles can be made 
to discourse sweet music—thus, says the authority from which we 
quote, making those nuisances quite as ornamental as useful. 
What an improvement that will be when it comes into general 
use! For instance, suppose we are a young married man (requires 
some imagination, we admit), and have to leave the endearments 
of home for business elsewhere. We get into the cars feeling 
dreadfully, if not worse,—the bell gives the parting tinkle, the 
wheels rumble slowly out of the depot, and, at that moment, the 
whistle strikes up “©, Susannah! don’t you ery for me!”— 
shouldn't we be touched, and yet consoled! Then, further along, 
an ignoramus, as ignoramuses wi//, is seen walking on the track, 
and immediately “ Git out of the way, old Dan Tucker!” starts 
him one side as promptly as the hiss of a rattlesnake, but still with 
an agreeable exhilaration. But a dog is just to be run over—the 
thing is inevitable; but there is some consolation in “Old Dog 
Tray,” played as a complimentary requiem. When not otherwise 
employed, didactic strains might be given, as, “ Wake up, Jake! 
the fire wants poking,” or the night train might soliloquize, “* We 
wont go home till morning.” And one instance more—the young 
married man, so ingeniously supposed above, having got through 
his business, is returning ; as the cars begin to slacken their pace, 
what would be more touchingly appropriate than “ Home again, 
home again,” played with a forty horse-power pathos! We have 
said enough—hurry up the musical engines ! 


+ > 
> 


ADVICE TO PARENTS. 

Be ever gentle with the children God has given to you; watch 
them constantly; reprove them earnestly, but not in anger. In 
the forcible language of Scripture, “ Be not bitter against them.” 
“ Yes, they are good boys,” I once heard a kind father say, “ I talk 
tothem pretty much, but I do not like to beat my children—the world 
will beat them.” It was a beadfiful thought, though not elegantly 
expressed. Yes, there is not one child in the circle round the ta- 
ble, healthy and happy as they look now, on whose head, if long 
spared, the storm will not beat. Adversity may wither them, sick- 
ness fade, a cold world frown on them ; but, amid all, let memory 
carry them back to a home where a law of kindness reigned, where 
the mother’s reproving eye was moistencd with a tear, and the 
father frowned “ more in sorrow than in anger.””—Mason. 


Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being eminent. 
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THE DEPARTURE FROM SUEZ. emporium of the India tmde, and the great rallying point of | French expedition, the city is no longer what it was. The canal 
Our engraving nts a view of this once noted place, occu- | the multitudes of pilgrims who gathered from all parts of the | which formerly connected the Gulf of Suez with the Nile is now 
pied by the French during the expedition of Napoleon. It isa | Turkish empire to perform the sacred journey to Mecca. This | choked up, many of the houses were destroyed by the French, and 
city of Egypt, remarkable for its situation on the borders of Ara- floating population, constantly arriving and departing, filled the | it has never been rebuilt. The Egyptian 7 of Napoleon 
bia, at the north end of the Red Sea, and on the south border of | streets of Suez with animation and bustle. But like many other | is one of the most poetical and thrilling acts in the great drama 
the isthmus from which it derives its name. It was once a place | cities of the East, it has suffered a rapid decline. The trade has | of his life. Very few on board the fleet which carried him thither 
of great importance, the seat of a flourishing commerce, the | fallen off, the namber of pilgrims has decreased, and since the | were awar euntil the low shores of Egypt appeared in sight on 
the first of July, 1798, what their destination was; 
but they were all ready to follow their gallant young 
| loader to the end of the world, for to them his name 
ik ii || | il | wis the synonym of victory. The troops were land. 


el the same day. Napoleon explained the impor- 
tance of the expedition. ‘“ You are about to under. 
tike,” he said, “a conquest fraught with incalcula- 
b'e effects upon the commerce and civilization of the 
world. You will inflict upon England the most 
grievous stroke she can sustain before receiving her 
death blow.” His first exploit was to carry the city 
of Alexandria by assault. Here he remained six 
days, and then leaving three thousand men to garri- 
son the place, under command of General Kleber, 
afterwards assassinated at Cairo, he marched across 
the desert in the direction of the latter place. The 
attacks of the Mameluke cavalry were brilliantly re. 
pelled by the squares of French infantry. The bat- 
tle of the Pyramids was a decisive action. Mourad 
Bey, at the head of his superb cavalry, had sworn to 
“cut the Frenchmen up like gourds,” and with his 
\ Hl Wilh numerous infantry he wanted but discipline to make 
| the heroic valor of his soldiers by the utterance ot 
i, one of those immortal laconisms which are so cele- 


| i} 
| 


| 
H 


i | 
| brated. “Soldiers,” seid he, “from the summit ot 
ii | yonder pyramids forty centuries look down on you 
iif | | this day!” The terrible battle which ensued proved 
i Py ii | the destruction of the Mamelukes and left Napoleon 


| 


| 


| 
| 


master of Egypt. But if victorious on land, the 
hopes inspi by his successes were blasted by the 
intelligence of the naval battle in which Lord Nelson 
utterly annihilated the French fleet, and cut off, it 
was supposed, the retreat of the French army to 
France. Dessaix, obeying the instructions of Napo- 
leon, made himself master of Upper Egypt, while 
Napoleon in person marched across the desert to Sy- 
ria, took Jaffa and laid siege to Acre. While this 
was progressing, he marched to meet a large Turk- 
ish army which had rallied to attack him, and defvat- 
ed them at Mount Tabor. Returning to Acre, find- 
ing himself crippled in his resources, and large rein- 
forcements arriving to the aid of Sir Sidney Smith 
who defended it, he was reluctantly compelled to 
raise the siege and return to Cairo, where he again 
defeated the Turks after a fierce engagement. A lit- 
tle more than a year from the date of his first land- 
ing in Egypt, Napoleon succeeded in eluding the 
vigilance of the British cruisers and returned to 
nce. 


MAJORCA, IVICA, MINORCA—PORT MAHON. 
On the next page we present views of these, the 

principal islands of the Balearic group. The whole 
number of the islands is five, and they are situated 
in the Mediterranean, off the coast of Spain, about 
fifty miles from the main-land. The name given to 
this group is derived from a Greek word, signifying 
“to throw,” and was applied to the ancient inhab- 
itants on account of their remarkable dexterity in 
the use of the sling, a formidable weapon in prac- 
tised hands, as the scriptural history of the encoun- 
ter of David and Goliath proves. The name was 
given originally to the islands of Majorca and Minor- 
ca. The Balearic slingers were an effective part of 
the army of the Carthaginian Hannibal. In later 
times they were conquered by the Romans. They 
afterwards came into possession of the Vandals un- 
der Genseric, and in the eighth century fell into the 
hands of the Moors. They, in turn, were conquered 
by James I, king of Arragon, and the islands form- 
ed a kingdom afterwards united to Spain (in 1375). 
In 1708 the English conquered Minorca, but lost it 
again in 1782, to a combined force of French and 
Spaniards. In 1798 it was again surrendered to the 
British, who relinquished it to Spain in 1814. The 
fate of Admiral Byng will always be remembered in 
connection with Minorca. His abortive attempts to 
relieve fort St. Philip and his hesitation to attack 4 
superior force of the =e raised a popular clamor 
against him, which should have been directed against 
the ministry. He was condemned to death by 4 
court martial, and though recommended to mercy, 
was suffered to be shot. Minorca is not a fertile 
island, and owes its principal importance to the fine 
harbor of Port Mahon, which is sketched with spint 
in our illustration. Majorea is quite a large island, 
comprising 1410 square miles. ‘The climate is tem- 
perate, and the soil produces in abundance grain, 
flax, figs, olives, grapes, almonds, oranges and other 
fruits. There are manufactures here of blankets, 
linen, sailcloth, ete. ‘The inhabitants are desert 
by Fischer as bearing a striking resemblance, 
in their exférnal appearance and general character t0 
the Catalans, being equally hardy and — 
equally blunt and jealous of their honor, ed ae 
dustrious and ingenious, equally good sailors 
i! skilful farmers with their continental neighbors ; r 
i lll their language is, in fact, nothing but a corrupt 
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a the island ; and in all the fine valleys one may | 
ai] 7 with numbers of elegant villas, in which the higher 
ty classes, who are toually much attached to a country 
life, spend the greater part of the year. The last 
have also been considerably improved within 
eight years, and there is a tolerably good comm 
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cation between the different . ‘The coral oy 
ery and the manufacture of brandy are ye! 

ursued, Palma, ite capital, is a place be 
forty thousand inhabitants. It is agrocably fed. 
a delightful country, and is pretty strongly fort 
The houses are large and well built, but streets, 
being narrow, dark and ill paved, give it a wretche “ 
and mean appearance, Ivica, Iviza or Ibiza, —_ 4 
ly Ebusus, is also highly fertile and 
pelqcipe! exports are salt, fish and wood, it! 
capi 
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of the same name, containing & 
about 7000 ; it is fifty-two miles from 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
DREAMS. 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 


Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, who sport on tlie earth 
in the night season, and melt away with the firsf beam of the sun, which 
lights grim care and stern reality on their dafly pilgrimage through the 
world.— Charles Dickens. 

They are spirits, whore ewift pinions 
Cleave the cooling air of night, 
When the eve has spread her mantle . 
Over the sun's retiring light. 
And when silence soft has fallen 
Over the meadow and the hill, 
And the weary earth reposing. 
Sinks to slambers deep and still. 


Then they hover round the pillow 
Where we lay our tired head, 
And their web of magic power 
They about our bemg spread. 
And a land of heavenly beauty 
Opens to our wondering sight, 
Clothed in everlasting verdure, 
Radiant with eternal light. 


There the skies are always glowing, 
And the flowers ever Moom, 

And the zephyrs eool are bearing 
A sweet batrden of perfume, 

And swift rivers e’er are flowing, 
Over their beds of golden sand 

For a world of fairest beauty 
Is this magic spirit land. 

There, each scene fhat charmed our vision, 
In the happy days gone by, 

Comes again with brighter radiance 
To enchant our raptured eye, 

Bright eyes once more are beaming 
Sweetest lustre to our own, 

And fond memory brings the treasures 
Of the times we thought were gone. 


Bat alas. the can is beaming 
In the dawning of the day, 
And now slowly, softly fading 
The sweet visions pass away, 
While they vanish like dim phantoms 
Back into the viewless air. 
The sad heart once more awakens 
To another day of care. 


+ — — 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


QUEEN PHILIPPA. 


Tux sultry day, among the Highlands, was drawing to a close, 
while the round, red sun shone, divested of his beams, through a 
bank of dun, golden mist, down on the ominously smooth surface 
of the loch, where gaily, in their painted skiff, recked the children 
of the dead Baron Duncan. 

Little Marion shook back her golden curls, and showered a spray 
of glittering drops upon her brother from her uplifted oar, when, 
raising her eyes, she saw the singular array of sunset clouds, and 
attracted his attention to them. 

“Ah!” said the older Jamie, scanning sky and wave, “ this 
forebodes no good. Quick! take thine oar, little sister; we are 
full a mile from shore, and the squall rolls up apace.” 

Speedily the measured strokes of the two well-practised play- 
mates flashed through the water, which already a slight wind was 
rippling. Marion bent anew over her oar at each encouraging 
word of her brother; but the increasing wind, blowing the foam 
in their faces, flapped the snowy sail from side to side, and rocked 
the litthe boat fearfully. 

“ Hold, Marion !” 


” and he rose to do so, but the skiff, careening with the sud- 


at length said Jamie, “ while I lower this 
; 
den movement, lay over on its side, and the shifiing sail swung, 
full of wind, heavily across the boat, and struck him from his bal- 
ance, deep into the angry waters of the loch. As he rose to sight, 
a rod distant, the hitherto petritied Marion seized her oar afresh, 
and, exerting all her might, quickly reached him, and flinging 
down the oar, sbe extended both her little hands to aid him in 
climbing the side. Jamie caught them, intending to spring up, 
when, with a heavy lurch, the treacherous boat glided out of reach, 
For a 
long time they buoyed themselves above the now furiously lashing 


and Marion was left clinging to his hands in the water. 


waves, When Marion murmured, bowing her hcad sv low that the 
water bubbled round her lips : 

“Let me go, Jamic,—I cannot any longer—iny strength is gone 
—save thyself for my sake!” and, clasping her hands, she dreami- 
ly sighed to herself the last words of a little prayer, as she drifted 
slowly down through the green water; they would have been her 
last words, indeed, had not the arm of a strong swimmer snatched 
her up, and, throwing ber light and almost senseless form across 
his shoulder, seized the arm of the drowning Jamie, and boldly 
made fur shore. The vigorous limbs of the preserver battled 
sioutly with the elements, and ere many moments his encum- 
b -unces lay high and dry upon the beach. Running up the cliff, 
whence he had leaped on seeing the danger of the children, the 
young man caught his large cloak, and, returning, wrapped it 
round Marion, then chafing the limbs of Jamic, he rubbed his lips 
with a cordial, and tried aibthewestoratives in his power,—but in 
liad not the yey’s whele life first ebbed away, never would 
lic have suffered dais sister do drop from his support into the bosom 
And now Marion was left defenceless on the world ; 
for the lids of Jamie’s eyes would never drift like snow from carly 


vain. 


of the loch. 


violets again, nor ever, as for twelve years they had already done, 
sweetly answer Murion’s loving glances. 

The stranger lifted himself to gaze around, and seeing, above 
the distant grove and hill, the gray towers and battlements of the 
late Baron's Hall, he lifted Marion gently in his arms, and bent 
his way thither. A lady, into whose arms he resigned his burden, 
met him at the door with tears and exclamations, and, followed 
by the porter, he departed, and once more returned, bearing, this 
time, the corpse of the young baron. 

The next day, as the stranger inquired at the lodge for Marion’s 
health, the child, pale and wan, ran forth, and, falling on her 
knees, covered his hand with kisses and with tears. Then rising, 
she took from her neck a string of jewels, with a small silver 
whistle attached, and wound them round his waist. It was the 
faleon-call of Jamie, the most precious gift she could bestow, and 
turning, she paced slowly up the long walk, weeping wildly. * * 


In the court-yard of one of the royal palaces of Scotland, at 
some five years subsequent to the opening of our narrative, a no- 
ble hunting party were assembled. The king, David IL, himself 
(as all the world knew, a gay bachelor), sat, curbing his cager 
steed, as if expectant of others not yet arrived. 

“ Waiteth the king ?”’ inquired a young English nobleman of a 
Scotch chamberlain, “and for whom ?’” 

“Ye maun weel say that!” was the last reply. “ He waiteth 
never for any but her, who alway enforecth delay. The procrasti- 
nating good-for-naught! The Baroness Marion Duncan it is, to 
whom he showeth singular favor, and even letteth retain her fa- 
ther’s rank and wealth. This, maun, be she!” 

The merry laughs appreaching without the gates had already 
told the stranger as much, and when the gates were thrown open, 
and two ladies, attended by cavaliers, rode in, he was at no loss 
to distinguish the baroness ; indeed a few vears had not materially 
altered her. 
of white linen around the throat, and black plumes depending 
from a close cloth cap, and mingling with her shining curls, her 
dazzling beauty and rosy smiles turned all cyves upon her, while 
sitting lightly on the side of her white Arabian courser, she took 
the court-vard in a ring, and, throwing her stecd on his haunches 


Clad in a habit of royal purple, with a broad collar 


before the king, doffed her cap to his majesty, and with superb 
horsemanship, bounded forward to her bashful aunt, who had gone, 


timidly, in the opposite direction, and was stationed among the 


other ladies. 

As the whole party now issued from the gates, it was quite evi- 
dent which one was to be the king’s companion, when he galloped 
forward and dropped into the canter of the hunt, beside the Bar- 
oness Marion. But curvetting slightly, the lady glanced quickly 
round the party, till her cye lighted upon the Englishman once 
and twice again, as if she sought some well-remembered object, 
surveyed him, then turning with a well-satisfied smile to the king, 
she waved her hand across the plain, atid they stretched into a 
gallop towards the distant cover. 

“ The ground is rough for sac braw ladies,” said the cross old 
chamberlain ; “ but hist! mon, doth she but mention it, and a’ the 
way frac Paris wad come upholsterers to carpet it. Weel, wha 
brooks a gaberlunzie’s interference! She will like make a gude 
queen cnow !” 

Ere long the bay of the hounds proclaimed the trail, and on the 
edge of the cover the party begun to spread. Thus soon, in the 
centre of a small grove, the young Englishman found himself by 
Marion’s side. With suitable propriety, she bent her head in a 
dignified salute ; but, then frankly extending her hand, said : 

“ Thou hast forgotten me ?” 

Raising the chain of jewels with Jamic’s whistle, while he 
grasped her hand : 

“It is not possible,” he answered. 

Tears suffused Marion’s eyes beneath the kindly gaze of the 
stranger, and all that day of sadness came rushing back on her 
But she dashed them off, saying : 

Hast never revisited the 


memory. 

“ Thy remembrance is very pleasant. 
loch ?” 

“ Nay,” was the reply. “I was then but a boy, journeying for 
idleness ; now I bring hither despatches from my master’s court.” 

“Thou art not, then, Scotch 

Iam a faithful subject of Edward IL, of 
England, whom God preserve !” 

“ Amen!” answered Marion, her smile full of mischievous mer- 
riment. “Is that treason, in my case ‘”’ she asked. 

“ A true subject of Scotland could not say it,” was the reply. 

“So am I no true subject!” then she cried. 

“J have heard before,” said the stranger, archly, “the Baroness 
Marion would soon be queen.” 

“Then thou heardest amiss!” she answered, turning flashing 
eyes upon him. “I am no truc subject, because I hate the king. 
Thus, surely, I shall not be queen,” 

“T entreat thy forgiveness,” said the Englishman. 
lingly would I wound thee. We are surely friends,” 

Looking up, smilingly : 

“Jam captious,” she answered, “and frequently troubled of 
late, I know not if Lhave any friends, unless, indeed, thou, to 
whom I owe my life, art one.” At this moment the clear call of 
the bugle scunted, and approaching steeds were heard. “ ‘Thou 
wilt visit us at the loch this summer?” said Marion, as they sepa- 
rated. 

“J shall not fail,” he answered; and, turning his horse’s head, 
he had not taken two steps ere he confronted the king, sitting say- 
agely upright in the saddle, having unmistakably overheard the 
whole conversation, Marion saw him, too; for, turning her beau- 
tiful face, as she rode away, she pointed at him with her whip, and 
her clear laugh echoed through the arches of the forest. 


“On the contrary. 


“ Not wil- 


“Thy despatches for home, young man,’*said the king, hoarse- 
ly, “are on thy table. Take them and be gone!” 

The Englishman bowed and left him. But when the despatches 
were safely in the hands of Edward of England, once more the 
stranger sought Scotland, and was welcomed at the loch by Mar. 
ion, careless concerning her kingly suitor. 

Two months fled by on the wings of summer with Marion and 
the stranger. Music, rides and sails, lonel wanderings over pur- 
ple heaths, and lively conversations, wiled away the hours, and if 
love came in at the feast, neither said it to the other. But it was 
not to be supposed that the presence of one fascinating and love. 
somevas the handsome Englishman, could be endured with her 
whose hand the king sought, without his royal knowledge and an- 
ger; and thus, one noon, the king entered the draWing-room of 
the baronesé, and the stranger was politely, yet decidedly, banished 
from the kingdom. 

When he had departed, the king, ordering his attendants to re- 
tire, seated himself beside Marion, and, for a long time, a rigid 
silence was maintained by both. Slowly raising her*cyes at last, 
Marion surveyed the king from head to foot. The hair of the king 
was light and bushy, his forehead high and wrinkled, his eves 
small and gray, a thick, tawny beard adorned, or, rather, hid the 
lower part of his face, and the expression of his whole countenance 
was exceedingly repulsive. A tall, powerful man he was, with a 
singular and almost disproportionate breadth of chest, a feature 
almost always observable in men of a strong will, impatient of 
restraint. Marion’s eyes fell again, and a scornful smile curled 
her lip. 

“Thou dost not find me charming?” said the king, in a fine 
English accent. 

“ Far from it,’”’ she answered. 

“T suspected as much from a lady of thy penetration. Are 
there no charms of character to atone for defects elsewhere ?” 

“ None that I am aware of.” 

“ What, then, is the opinion of the Baroness Marion concerning 
me 

“Tam thy majesty’s subject.” 

“Forget it. Think me thy slave, as IT am!” 

“I think, then, the king comporteth himself as becometh no 
king.” 

“That is not an opinion concerning my mind or person, simply 
my manners.” 

“Then, if thou commandest me—” 

“1 do command !” 

“Then, if thou commandest me to speak truth,—thou art loath- 
some and vile! Thou hast neither beauty of person nor soul. Vir- 
tuc enters into no action of thine. Vice is thy counsellor and 
abettor !” 

“T do not know,” said the king, “if Lord Murray—the other 
name of my counsellor and abettor—would agree with the last 
proposition. Then the baroness finds me disgusting !”’ 

“ Entirely so!” 

The king bent his head down toward her; he laid his hand on 
her arm as if to compel her to listen, and his voice was low and 
hissing, as he said : 

“ But Marion, loathsome, vile, hideous, vicious, disgusting, as I 
may be, thou, too, shalt be so; for as the husband is, the wife be- 
comes, since both are one. And thou shalt be my wife! 1 swear 
it, and call God to witness !” 

Marion rose before him, her hand uplifted, her face glowing. 

“I, too, call God to witness !”’ she said; “and I will never be 
your wife, so may he help me!” 

“« A woman’s oath is of no account in my kingdom, and thine 
shall not avail thee. Thou shalt never wed this Englishman,—this 
Lord Guy!” said the king. 

But the indignant Marion had swept from the room, and he was 
alone, far more amused and perplexed than enraged at her pre- 
sumption. Yet offended he certainly was, both at the hatred her 
words expressed, and at the prior presence of Lord Guy ; but more 
eager in his suit he became, and he vowed, with shut teeth, to re- 
venge himself by success. * * * 


David IL, of Scotland, was a man haughty, determined and 
revengeful, therefore, it was not at all to be wondered at, that when 
Edward and his young son, the Black Prince, were absent, prose 
cuting the war in France, the Scotch king should presume on the 
proverbial timidity of woman, and invade the realm left under the 
care of Queen Philippa. He knew there was but one warrior of 
renown left with the queen, and he, only for a sufficient space of 
time to summon his retainers and collect a new battalion. Thus 
it behooved King David, both from prudence and hatred, to secure 
by treachery the person of this warrior, Lord Guy Vere de Vere; 
and, sending an embassy to Philippa, he declared that he had im- 
portant despatches for the king’s royal ear, which he would trust 
into no hands but those of Vere de Vere, whose honor he had ac 
knowledged, and whose banishment he had revoked. 

When, obedient to his queen’s command, Lord Guy presented 
himself at Edinburg, he was thrown into a dungeon keep far be- 
low the moat of a nearly deserted castle, a month’s provision laid 
before him, and, with the great key hanging in the king’s ow" gu 
die, he, in like manner, waylaid and secured Marion, and guard: 
ing her in a tent near his own, numbered his forces and marched 
into England. Burning towns and devastating plains, he hod not 
advanced a day’s journcy ere the news reached the lovely Philipp®, 
who instantly penetrated the treachery toward Lord Guy, and, 
buckling on her helmet and haranguing her soldiery, she placed 
herself at their head, and valiantly prepared to meet the royal foe. 

Two days Guy had lain in the cell, and though the darkness 
was growing familiar to his eye, yet the spirit within chafed for 
release, for he knew what villanous doings were at hand without. 
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It might have been mid-noon of the third day when the key 
grated in the lock, and the door opening slowly, displayed a spec- 
tre whose skull, and ribs, and limbs were lines of fire. Suspect- 
ing it to be some rise of the king’s, Gay feigned slecp, till a soft 
hand was placed on his brow, and the well-known voice of Marion 
said 


«Lord Guy! arise, my lord, and flee while thon mayest.” - 


He started in amazement; but she had opencd a little lantern, 
and Guy saw that her disgnisc was but lines of phosporescence 
drawn on a dark surface, to deceive and frighten the few attendants, 
should any meet her in the subterrancan passages. 

“Marion! dear Marion!” he cried. He had never spoken so 
before, and it brought a color to her check and a sparkle to her 
eve. 

“« Hush !” she said. “I learned where thon wert from the coun- 
cil T overheard, and when the king slept, stealing into his tent, I 
took this key from his girdle and placed another in its stead, and, 
having eluded all vigilaneé, here I am!” 

Guy’s heart beat quick as her own, while he said: 

“Thou riskest thine own life for me!” 

“J but repay a debt, then,” replicd the baroness. “King Da- 
vid entereth England to-night ; to-morrow he burneth and slayeth, 
and then agvaneeth again. Do thou hasten and join thy queen, 
and terrify him in the battle, and, mayhap, slay him; he will 
think it thy ghost.” 

“Thou wilt come with me, Marion ?” 

“Nay; should I be gone, the king will suspect concerning thee, 
and would, perchance, waylay thee, ere thou wert at a safe dis- 
tance. I order every day that I shall not be disturbed from noon 
till twilight, thus I am undiscovered. Never fear. I keep the 
lion at bay for awhile. Come!’ And silently closing the door 
they traversed the stony vaults and emerged into open air beyond 
the moat, and in the edge of a thicket, where two stceds were 
tethered. Mounting these, they galloped out between the hills and 
across the moors, and fording the Tweed, after a three hours’ ride, 
separated, Marion having first detailed what plans she had learned, 
and what array of forces the king could command ; and then Guy 
galloped on to meet Philippa, while Marion sought her tent adjoin- 
ing the king’s, both being brave and joyful. 


Turning loose her horse, as she drew near the army, at twilight, 
Marion advanced slowly, pondering on the words she had ex- 
changed with Guy. She wondered why the crimson flushed her 
cheek, and why her heart beat thick and fast when he called her 
“dear Marion !”’ and then, with a little pang, she remembered that 
he did not urge her departure from the king, nor even kiss her 
hand at adieu. “I love him, wretched girl that I am! and he dis- 
regards me!” she murmured, weeping over her unrequited love, 
and angry with herself at its unwomanly bestowal. 

“Wha gangs ?”’ cried the sentinel. 

“Scotch,” she answered, shortly. 

“Gie the password !’”” 

The soldier lowered his spear as she replied : 

“Conquered kingdoms !” and, suffering her to pass, she glided 
silently into her tent, a few moments before the king commanded 
her presence at a banquet, which she haughtily refused. 

Before dawn of the next day the tents were struck, the troops 
marshalled, the march taken up, and the scene of carnage begun. 
But neither was Philippa idle; and the king having bivouacked 
with the night, was struck with dismay when the morning sun 
shone on the white tents of Philippa, pitched on the hill confront- 
ing him. Pennons waved and armor glistened there ; steeds were 
neighing, trumpets braying, spears were clashing, and all was in 
lively commotion; and when, as the king placed himself in the 
van, with characteristic courage, and saw the unhelmeted Vere de 
Vere ride along the battle line, wonder, indignation and trembling 
filled his heart, and he knew the day was lost. 

A short, fierce conflict ensued, and by noon the boastful Scotch 
were flying across the distance, hotly chased by Lord Guy Vere 
de Vere. And Marion, whom Guy had rescued in the retreat, was 
sitting with the brave Queen Philippa. 

“We shall maintain our position,” said the queen, “though I 
count not on the rascal’s return! But J am sufficient. Lord Guy 
must attend our royal spouse in France ; for he said decisive strug- 
zle would chance at Creey, and Vere de Vere must aid him. Hast 
thou known my dear hero long!” she added, playfully filliping 
Marion’s chin. 

“He saved my life when a child,” was the tearful answer. 

“Ah! and thou hast saved Ais, I know. But, dear child, at- 
tending our person, thou shalt no longer be in danger. I must 
light on a husband for thee, since this fine king must surely be 
thwarted!” and the Amazon laughed gaily, as any happy woman 
could, 

On the morrow, Lord Guy, after a hasty yet warm adieu, jour- 
neyed south with his retainers, and crossed the channel to join his 
roval lord. 

A few days, marked only by hostile skirmishes, elapsed, and 
Philippa found it necessary to send documents to King Edward, 
ee the absence of all her faithful servitors to bear 

“Lcould trust them with thee, Marion,” said the queen, “for I 
have tried thy honor and faith every way.” 

“T will take them, dear lady,” said Marion. 

The idea pleased the queen, and, ordering a suit from the armo- 
"Y, she clad Marion in cuirass, greaves and helmet, gave her the 
‘despatches and a purse of gold, kissed her on both cheeks with the 
‘lable condescension that sho alone could usc, and bade her god- 
Speed on her way. 

Meeting with no detention, Marion rapidly advanced, and, ere 
many days, stood on the plains of France, some fow leagues dis- 
‘utfrom Crecy. A noise like the rumbling of an carthquake, or 


like low thunder rolling perpetually, far away, at first terrified her, 
but remembering that Philippa had said the English, for the first 


time, would ase the infernal enginery of cannon in the battle, she 


accounted for it, and knew that the cgntest had began. Her heart 


trembled for Vere de Vere, but shanning the coward fear angrily 


away, she rode gaily on in security. 

The growing tumult, as she proceeded, soon warned her that the 
struggle was at the highest, and riding leisurely down the hill into 
the scene of conflict, she carefully scanned the proceedings. Ona 
distant elevation stood Edward and his staff, content to relinquish 


all honor; but, with heart and hand, like beacons in the fight, bat- | 
From point to point of | 
the English forces the huge cannon belched forth flame, and swept | 


tled the Black Prince and Vere de Vere. 


long lanes through the French ranks; here and there the French 
had seized and turned one advantageously against its owners, and 
all the subjects of the house of Valois fought as though death 
were in the other balance. 
air, breaking against the shields; eager horses rolled, wounded 
unto death, over upon their riders, and wild trumpet charges but 
half drowned the shricks and moans of the dying. 

It was impossible for Marion to tell which conquered, and her 
attention was somewhat withdrawn from the scene as her cyes fol- 
lowed Lord Guy, who was summoned to the king. When she 


again looked on the field, the French were concentrating for a 
mighty and final onset, obedient to the commands of a powerful | 


leader, who continually shouted through his golden horn. Marion 
recognized from the standard of this knight, with its three ostrich 
plumes above the noble motto /ch Dieu, the great king of Bohemia. 
One instant a sudden stillness reigned throughout the plain, the 
next, and the trumpets harshly clanged ; the French bore down ina 
wedge-like mass, and spread themselves upon the broken English 
army ; the cannon were dismounted ; panic and confusion raged 
beneath the irresistible tide rolling on behind the Bohemian king, 
and the lily of France seemed everywhere victorious. 


“Last! lost!” cried Marion; but searcely had she spoken ere 
she was aware of Guy, the scarf she wrought for him in his helm, 
madly dashing down the hill, followed by the king and his guard, 
and, striking spurs to her own horse, she joined them and rushed 
onward to the fight. 

The eyes of Lord Guy Vere de Vere flashed fire, and their 
glances smote his soldiery like javelins, pricking their fainting 
hearts forward. His battle axe swung around him in great circles. 
“Shame, Englishmen!” he cried. “On! on! For God and 
the lion of St. George!’ and, with a wilder shout of detiance, he 
flew along furiously and sought the Bohemian hero, who offered 
himself with no less alacrity to strife. Fiercely locking themselves 
together “ armor to armor, lance to lance opposed,” their combat 
heightened, while they drew apart from the army in their eagerness. 
Tremendous were the blows exchanged, and dexterous the move- 
ments ; both horses were slain, and they fought hand to hand on 
foot. Suddenly, when the king of Bohemia had raised his arm to 
deal a more savage blow than he had yet attempted, it dropped 
powerless by his side, he staggered and fell, leaving Guy conquer- 
or, although a torrent of blood streamed from his shoulder, bearing 
life and strength with it. 

As he leaned on his spear to recover himself, Marion, in her dis- 
guise of an armed page, laid ber hand on his arm and led him to 
the brookside ; there, bathing, cleansing and dressing his wound 
with balsams which ladies, in those chivalrous times, carried al- 
ways about them, she bound it up with her scarf, closed the armor 
over it, and, gathering the standard and spoils of the Bohemian, 
she gave them into Guy’s hand, who, shortly after, when the 
French, having thrown aside their swords, were making use of their 
spears alone, laid them at the fect of the Black Prince, into whose 
heraldry they were thenceforth adopted. 

Marion, having delivered her despatches to the now triumphant 
king, took her leave, and was leading a fresh steed by the bridle 


out beyond she battle-field on her homeward way, when Lord Vere | 


de Vere stood beside her. 
towards him. 

“ Pretty page,” said the warrior, “thou hast rendered me great 
service ; hast no favor to seek / no request! Thou needest but 
ask.” 


Her visor was down, and she turned 


The eyes of the page seemed to wander wistfully over the per- | 


son of the knight, and, at last, the slender tingers touched, hesitat- 
ingly, the chain of jewels given long since by Marion. 

“T would thou hadst asked anything but that!” cried Guy, 
startled, “the half of mine inheritance rather!’ But he proceeded 
to unwind it. 

Marion threw up her visor and laughed lightly at the thunder- 
struck knight, as she said : 

“ Thou dost value it, then ?” 

“ Marion!” said Guy, when somewhat less stupefied, “ thou hast 
dared to venture here and encounter danger and death once more ! 
Didst thou thus for my sake! Again L owe life to thee,—more 
than life, hope, happiness—love ! otherwise, thou hadst better have 
left me to die. Marion! dear Marion!’ His eyes were dewy and 
full of tenderness, his face glowing with unspoken words. 

What more he would have said, as Marion’s hand trembled in 
his, she well knew, but heard not, for the prince, riding up, called 
Vere de Vere away, and bade the little page hasten home. 

“ Thou must leave us, with thy laurels, and return to my mo- 
ther—my brave mother!” said the prince, to Guy. “ Thou wilt 
hold thyself in readiness after refreshment, my lord.” 

Guy assented, well pleased; and Marion, mounting, was soon 
out of sight. 

Lord Guy had scarcely started on his journey ere Marion, hav- 
ing reached its completion, had related her adventures to the 
queen, and, desirous of fame, had donned shield and sword once 
more, and was by her side in the famous battle that won Philippa 


Spears flew like lightning throngh the | 


light blue satin skirt, and the white plumes of her helmet waving 
behind her on the horse, she animated the soldiers to eqttal feats 
of daring with herself, and flashed like a vengeance before the 
bewildered eyes of King David. 

“ He’s nae sae glib-gablet now wi’ the lassie !’’ grumbled the old 


Scotch chamberlain. “ Deil-ma-care! /se nae be fashin’ mesel 
anent it, and will just scrieve aff while I can!’ he added, as he ran 
away. 

When David found himself, after a desperate struggle, seized 
from behind by a band of men, securely gyved and throw: upon 
his back, looking up he saw Marion bent above him; her roguish 
face dimpled with laughter, as she cried : 

“Thus does your majesty’s wooing end!” and ordered him 
borne away into the queen’s presence. 

The Scotch army was so completely routed and destroyed that 
the war was evidently at an end, and Philippa, resting among her 
ermincs, called Marion before her. Beside the cushions of the 
queen stood a tall knight, with closed visor, in an armor of bur- 
nished steel and blue enamel. 

“ Thou hast demeaned thyself so bravely, and the Seotch king 
is so near at hand,” said Philippa, “that I have determined to have 
thee wed this knight, this very hour!” 
said Marion; “I cannot!” 

And why, 


“ Forgive me, your majesty,” 
“ Speakest thas to thy adopted queen! Canst not! 
prithee !” 

Marion stood erect, pale with gricf that now, when she was so 
sure of Lord Guy’s love, all the happiness that had gushed over 
her in a delicious trill, must be snatched away, and sorrow shut 
down like a pall around her; and shame sutfused her white face 
with binshes, as she answered 

“ Madam, I love another. cannot!” 

“Tush! What of that ’ 
ere sunset 

“ Madam, I not!” 

The queen laughed. 

“T think thou mayest declare thyself!’’ she said, to the knight, 
who, lifting off his helmet, suffered bright chestnut tresses to roll 


By my troth! thou shalt be his wife 


over his rich collar, and displaved the smiling countenance of 
Lord Guy Vere de Vere. 

Marion raised her splendid eyes, and, unable in her pain to com- 
prehend the queen’s pleasant artifice, sprung to his arms. 

“Protect me, Guy!” she cried.“ Save me, as thou hast done 
before !”’ 

‘“* Here thou art ever safe,”’ he answered. 

“ Thou wilt find it easier now to obey,” said Philippa, archly. 
Shortly after, as Guy held the joyful Marion in his loving clasp: 
“ This is the wretched lass who spoke treason to her queen a half 
hour since! Let the prisoner be brought hither, and bid the pres- 
ence of Priest Robin in my tent!” she cried, to an entering at- 
tendant. 
perfumes, and the Moorish vases !”’ 


“Let flowers be brought,” added her majesty, “ and 


In a few moments, large vines of fragrant cedar and roses fes- 
tooned the long silken curtains of the tent, and lay piled in high 
golden vases, half hiding yloritied white statucs, lately unpacked 
from the vreat treasure chests; Persian carpets were spread aroand ; 
in a brazier, at one corner, sweet spices were burning, till the whole 
place * smelt like a summer in blest Araby,’’ and never any palace 
presented a more light and sumptuous appearance than did this 
*tent when the royal prisoner, expectant of death alone, was mar- 


shalled within it. Death, King David awaited, but the tableau 


that met his glance was worse than death to him, as, grinding his 
teeth in impotent rage, he encountered the merry eyes of Philippe, 
and beheld the happy contidence of Marion more beautiful than 
ever, as she leaned on the arm of Lord Guy Vere de Vere, and 
the holy Father Robin pronounced them one ! 
- > —-- 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

New Mvsic. Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street. has sent us some very 

choice new music. Among the lot is a song entitled -- My bark is floating ocr 


the tide.’ The Ciainsville Waltz,” The Royal Waltz ballad, 
weary of my life now,” and * Thy face no more I'll see.~ 


Tue History or Napotzon Bonaparte By Jonn S.C. Appott. Splenlidly 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 2 vols 8vo. pp. 1277 
The serial publication of this important work in * Harper's Magazine ~ 

proved amazingly popular; and we have seen it asserted that the author re- 

fused 220,000 for the copyright from a shrewd publisher. It is written in 

a very captivating style, and has all the fascination of a romance by Scott 

So extraordinary was the career of the great man it commemorates, that the 

interest inspired by his life increases. rather than diminishes, in the course of 

time. The American idea of Napoleon, prior to this publication. was, to a cer- 
tain extent, the reflex of British opinion. The ™ Life” by Hazlitt. whose hero 
the great emperor was, was little known here—and perhaps nine out of ten 
general readers regarded him as a sort of Corsiean ogre. Abbott has taken an 
opposite view of his character, and his work is a highly colored eulogy. He 
seeks to palliate even the least defensible acts of his hero's life; and must, 
therefore. be read with some caution. Still, it is the fairest popular biography 
that has yet appeared of the greatest general that ever lived, and a man of 
unparalleled genius. Had he lived to carry out all his projecta, he would un- 

doubtedly have atoned for many of his errors. As it was, his politieal conduct , 

compared with that of the other potentates of Europe, was pure as ermine. 

The part which England played during the Napoleonic era was infamous: and 

her present dependence on the usurping ruler of France, the nephew of the 

man she ungenerously crushed, is part of her historic retribution. Abbott's 

Napoleon 1s for sa’e in this city by Burnham Brothers, Cornhill, and by Eec- 

ding and Co., State Street. 


CoxstTaxce Herpert. By E. Jewspury. 


This is the title of a very clever novel published by Harper & Brothers, in 
their Library of Select Novels, which will have th is of read Redding 
& Co. and Burnham Brothers have it for sale. 


By Cuariss Reape. Pee Worrmetox. By 


Curistig A Novel 
the same author. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields deserve the thanks of every person of taste for 
publistiing simultaneously, and in such elegant style, two works of fiction, 
which the popular verdict will place among the standard classical novels. 
The stories are alike in talent, though widely different in subject. They are 
felicitous examples of the very best style of novel writing—very interesting in 
plot, vivid in description, vigorous in delineation of character. and highly 
dramatic in their effects. Mr. Reade has the ability to shine as a dramatist 
and asa novelist—he has preferred to adopt the career of the latter. and we 
think wisely. The modern stage offers few inducements to talent of a first- 
rate order. 


Seancer’s Boston Nos. 15. t6 and 17.—Wm. V. Spencer. 128 
Washington Street, has published. in his usual style of excellence. Mre. Mow- 
att’s ** Armand,” Buckstone’s effective drama, Presumptive Evidence,” anc 
James Pilgrim's amusing farce—the * Limerick Boy.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER ROCK RIVER. 

This bridge, on the line of the Chicago and Rock Island Rail- 
foad, is near Colona, Illinois, 11 miles east of Rock Island, and 
170 miles west from Chicago. The view was drawn expressly for 
our paper, on the spot. The structure it represents was erected by 
Messrs. Stone & Boomer, bridge builders for the Chicago and 
Rock Island Railroad Company. It is about 1300 feet in length, 
and rests on nine stone piers, covered the entire length. The gen- 
tlemen above referred to have contracted to build the great bridge 
across the Mississippi, at Rock Island. These magnificent works 
illustrate the remarkable rapidity with which useful science has 
advanced among us. Nothing can check its career. The greatest 
physical obstructions no longer daunt the energies of civil engi- 
neers when backed by capital—the sinews of peace as well as war. 
Roads are cither carried over mountains, or conducted in tunnels 
through their bases; mighty rivers are spanned by arches, which 
defy the power of storms and the 
hand of time; States the most 
remote from each other are 
brought into immediate com- 
munion as it were, and art, in 
thus triumphing over nature, ac- 
complishes more than a mere 
physical victory, the iron bands 
that bind remote parts of the 
continent together, also link our 
citizens in ties of amity and fel- 
lowship. 


LAKE DUNMORE HOUSE. 
On this page we present a 
view of the Roost at Lake Dun- 
more, and on the opposite page 
a representation of the beautiful 
sheet of water which gives its 
name to the establishment, both 
drawn expressly for the Picto- 
rial by a lady artist, who pre- 
her sketches on the spot. 
he first view shows the west 
front of the hotel, which has re- 
cently been erected. Lake Dun- 
more is in the town of Salisbury, 
Addison County, Vt., and eight 
miles from the Middlebury and 
Brandon stations on the Rutland 
and Burlington Railroad, and five 
miles from Salisbury station. 
The main front of the hotel is to 
the south, towards the lake, and 
is 75 feet long. The building is 
three stories high, with wide halls and airy and commodious 
rooms. The wing leading back contains a dining and a dancing 
hall, each 75 feet long and 36 feet wide. On the east of the hotel 
are four cottages, fitted up and furnished for visitors, who can 
room in them and take their meals in the hotel. They are particu- 
larly commodious for families spending the summer in the coun- 
try. The view from the rooms in the hotel, and from the cottages, 
of the lake and its surroundings, is universally admired and is 
thought by many to be unequalled in this country. The scenery 
of Lake Dunmore and vicinity is Italian in its character, and is 
exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. The lake is surrounded 
by mountains, except to the south. The view from the tops of the 
mountains is extensive and grand, especially that from Mount 
Moosalamoo, whicg rises from the east shore of the lake to a great 
height. On the east shore of the lake is a cave called Warner’s 
Cave, which is associated with the exploits of Colonel Seth War- 
ner, in the early history of Vermont. It is geologically considered 
& great curiosity. On the same side of the lake is a remarkable 
waterfall, called “‘ The Falls of Lana.” The scenery of these falls 
is very wild and picturesque, and by many who have visited them 
is considered to surpass the Falls of Trenton as a natural curiosity. 
On the top of one of the mountains, on the east shore of the lake, 
is another lake about one mile in length. Lake Dunmore is about 
five miles long, and from one tw one and a half broad. A very 
number of visitors last season went up to Lake Dunmore 
from this city, and we have not seen a single person who was not 
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enraptured at the beauties of the spot. Artists were and are there 
sketching the delightful featufes. The fact is, that the natural 
beauties of our country have never been fully explored, made pa- 
tent and appreciated ; but a spirit of investigation is now abroad, 
and also a spirit of nationality®which does not require that a heau- 
tiful place should be a thousand miles off, and have a legendary 
reputation, to be admired. 


RUSSIA. 

Russia is a book, the table of whose contents is magnificent, but 
beware of going further. If you turn over the leaves, you will 
find no performance answering to the promise; all the chapters 
are headed, but all have to be filled up. How many of the Rus- 
sian forests are only marshes where you will never cut a fagot! 
How many distant regiments are there without men, and cities and 
roads which exist only inidea! The nation itself is as yet nothing 
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more than a puff placarded upon Europe, dupe of a diplomatic 
fiction. Ihave found here no real life, except that of the empe- 
ror; no constitution, except that of the court. The trades-people, 
who ought to form a middle class, are too few in number to pos- 
sess any influence in the state; besides, they are almost all foreign- 
ers. The authors amount to one or two in each generation ; the 
artists are like the authors, their scarcity causes them to be 
esteemed ; but though this favors their personal prospects, it is 
injurious to their social influence. There are no legal pleaders in 
a country where there is no justice; where, then, is to be found 
that middle class which constitutes the strength of other states, 
and without which the people are only a flock, guided by a few 
well-trained watch-dogs? I have not mentioned another class of 
men who are not to be reckoned either among the great or the lit- 
tle. These are the sons of the priests, who almost all become 
subaltern employés—the commissioners and deputies who are the 
ylagues of Russia. They form a species of obscure noblesse, very 
Loatle to the great nobles ; a noblesse whose spirit is anti-aristo- 
cratic, in the true political signitication of the word, and who, at 
the same time, are very burdensome to the serfs. These are the 
men (inconvenient to the state, and fruits of the schism which per- 
mits the priest to marry) who will commence the approaching 
revolution of Russia. The punishment of death does not exist in 
this land, except for the crime of high treason ; but there are cer- 
tain criminals whom they, nevertheless, kill. The way in which 


they reconcile the mildness of the code with the traditional ferocity 


of manners, is this: when a criminal is condemned to more than a 
hundred strokes of the knout, the executioner, who understands 
the meaning of such a sentence, kills him throngh humanity, by 
striking him, at the third blow, on a mortal part. And yet the 
punishment of death is abolished! To making the law thus lie, 
the proclamation of the most audacious tyranny would’ be prefer. 
able. Should it be thought that I judge Russia too severely, | 
must plead the involuntary impression that I receive each day from 
persons and from things, and which every friend of humanit 

would receive in my place, if, like me, he endeavored to look be- 
yond the surface that would be exhibited to him. ‘This empire, 
immense as it is, is no more than a prison, of which the emperor 
keeps the key. Nothing can exceed the misery of the subjects, 
unless it be that of the prince. The life of the goaler has always 
appeared to me so similar to that of the prisoner, that I am aston. 
ished at the mental illusion which makes the one believe himself 
so much less pitied than the oth- 
er. Man, here, knows neither 
the real social enjoyments of cul- 
tivated minds, nor the absolute 
and animal liberty of the savage, 
nor yet the independence of ac- 
tion of the half-savage—the har. 
barian ; I can see no compensa- 
tion for the misery of being born 
under this system, except the 
dreams of vanity and the love of 
command ; on these sions I 
stumble every time I return to 
the endeavor of analyzing the 
moral life of the inhabitants of 
Russia. Russia thinks and lives 
as a soldier. <A soldier, to what- 
ever country he may belong, is 
searcely a citizen, and here less 
than anywhere can he be called 
one ; he is rather a prisoner for 
life, condemned to look after 
other prisoners. It should he 
observed that the word prison 
signifies something more her 
than it does elsewhere. When 
one thinks on all the subterra- 
nean  cruelties concealed from 
our pity by the discipline of si- 
lence, in a land where every man 
serves an apprenticeship to dis- 
cretion, it makes one tremble. 
He who would cherish a hatred 
for reserve should come here. 
Every little check in conversa- 
tion, every change of expression, every inflexion of voice, teaches 
me the dangers of confidence and candor. The very appearance 
of the houses brings to my mind the unhappy condition of human 
existence in this land.—Marquis de Custine. 


THE WEAR OF GOLD. 

It has been ascertained, by carefully conducted experiments, 
that the loss by friction or wear upon gold coin, when in use as 
currency, docs not exceed a twentieth of one per cent. per annum. 
In other words, a golden coin, kept constantly in circulation, 
would last two thousand years before it would entirely disappear; 
a silver coin would last two hundred years ; 900 new eagles out- 
weigh 901 which have had one year’s circulation ; 900 dimes out- 
weigh 907 under similar circumstances. After the surtace of the 
coin becomes smooth, the friction becomes less, like the surface of 
a bar of railroad iron. The average cost, therefore, of an excla- 
sively metallic currency would be an eleventh of one per cent. per 
annum on the amount required. The amount of bank notes in 
circulation, at the present time, in the United States is estimated 
at $160,000,000, and the amount of specie in the vaults of the banks 
to be $60,000,000. If, therefore, an addition of $100,000,000 were 


made the specie basis of our currency, and bank notes entirely 
dispensed with, it would cost $100,000 to maintain it—an amount 
far below the annual average loss occasioned by depreciated bank 
notes, to say nothing of the losses consequent upon the expansions 
and subsequent sudden contractions of paper issues. —Boston Post. 
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RAILROAD BRIDGE AT LASALLE, TLLANOIS. 

Our artist has here drawn for us an accurate re ntation of 
the bridge and viaduct over the Illinois River at Lasalle, ninety 
miles west of Chicago. It is indeed a noble piece of workman- 
ship, twenty-five handred feet in length, and constructed to admit 
of the passage both of railroad trains and ordinary carriages. It 
js furnished with a draw which, however, will be seldom required 
since steamboats rarely ascend higher than Lasalle. It was built 
by the Illinois Central Railroad Co., which has now more than 
seven hundred miles of road in operation. The Chicago and 
Rock Island road, and the canal connecting the Illinois River and 
Lake Michigan, pass under this bridge, but are not visible from 
the point of sight selected by our artist. Not many years ago the 
country now intersected by these lines of communication, was un- 
settled and uncivilized. ‘The traveller who penctrated into these 
then remote wildernesses, might indecd admire nature in her un- 
cultured laxuriance, but he saw no traces of the hand of man. 
Now, the works 
achieved by hu- 
man skill receive 
a large share of 
his attention, and 
he beholds with 
wonder what the 
energy of the An- 
glo-Saxon race 
has achieved with- 
in the space of a 
few years. To 
those who would 
appreciate intelli- 
gent labor and per- 
severance, and 
know to what re- 
sults they conduct, 
we would say, go 
to the great West 
and study its pro- 
gress. The whole 
country will soon 
be covered with an 
iron web-work of 
railroads, wher- 
ever navigable riv- 
ers do not afford 
sufficient natural 
means inter- 
communication. 
There is no longer 
any danger, we 
think, of overdoing the construction of railroads ; the severe les- 
sons of the past are such that capitalists will not very soon forget 
them—and henceforth none but paying railroads will be construct- 
ed. Sound calculation, based on facts, has taken the place of a 
wild, speculative mania, that prevailed for a time both in England 
and this country, and threatened to make railroads as numerous 
as county roads. . 


BAYONET DRILL OF THE CADETS. 

On page 28, we present our readers with a view of the bayonet 
drill of the Independent Company of Cadets, under command of 
It. Col. Thomas C. Amory, on Boston Common, May 30th, 
from a sketch made by our artist, Mr. Champney, on the spot. 
Tho bayonet exercise has long been recognized as an important 
portion of the regular infantry drill in every European service, 
and under the recommendation of Lieut. Gen. Scott, its introduc- 
tion has been commenced in the corps d’ elite (i. ¢., engineers, sap- 

rs and artillery), of the United States army, but we believe the 

ndependent Cadets are the first militia corps in the country who 
have adopted the system, and during the past nine months under 
the energetic instructions of Lieut. A. C. Baldwin, they have at- 
tained a proficiency highly creditable to the Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Militia. In the commencement of the drill the men are rig- 


orously exercised in all the formations and deployments of the 
French chasseurs, with the gymnastic step, as a subordinate _ 
of their duty, to give them a celerity in attack and in rally which 


would not be acquired in the ordinary infantry movements. When 
they have acquired a sufficient ease and activity in these, they are 
drilled in the bayonet manual as found in Captain McLellan’s ad- 
mirable compilation. Onr artist has shown the company drawn 
up in battalion in the back-ground, and two lines of skirmishers. 

line most advanced is formed in fours, as though surrounded 
by a superior force, or menaced by cavalry. Each group of four 
exhibits a different position of the bayonet manual. The group 
nearest is at the parry in tieree, intended to = against blows or 
thrusts directed at the left upper portion of the body. The next 
is at the position of guard, which of course is the basis of all the 
movements. The third is at the position of in seconde, 
which protects the left lower — of the body. The fourth is 
in the parry in high quarte, defending the head and right shoulder, 


as from a blow or thrust from cavalry, and the fifth gives the lunge 
with bayonet, as directed against infantry. 
efficiency of this drill can be easily seen 


The general use and 
these illustrations— 


the other thrusts and parries, together with the three blows with 
the stock, being equally simple and effective. The second line is 
advancing fully deployed at the gymnastic step, as though to sus- 
tain the first in their position, and in the foreground we find a por- 
tion of the detachment with their officer in retreat by fours, ranning 
in to group themselves on the advanced line and (with the rein- 
forcements) to maintain the position occupied by the line formed 
in fours. In conclusion, we will give two Pom the many hundred 
instances in which the skilful use of the bayonet against over- 
whelming forces has proved its efficiency. There is an instance 
on record of a French grenadier, who, in the battle of Polotsk de- 
fended himself with the bayonet against the simultaneous attack 
of eleven Russian grenadiers, eight of whom he killed. In the 
battle of Languessa, two soldiers of Abbé’s division defended 
themselves with their bayonets against twenty-five Spanish caval- 
ry, and after having inflicted several severe wounds rejoined their 
regiment without a scratch. It is perhaps proper to add that 
recommendation and approval were received from headquarters 
before the introduction of a drill not laid down in Scott’s Infantry 
Tactics, and that the commander-in-chief was present and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the performance of which our artist has 
made the sketch. The Cadets certainly deserve great credit for 
the manner in which they applied themselves to the mastery of 
the bayonet drill. They have shown that they are not a mere 
guard of honor, but that they are a body of men imbued with th- 
true military spirit, and able to do good service when called upon. 


VIADUCT ON THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD, AT LASALLE, ILLINOIS. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION BUILDING. 

Instead of being constructed of iron and glass, and easily re- 
movable, like the Crystal Palace of 1851, the Paris building is a 
substantial, oblong freestone one, the roof only being of glass. It 
is about seven hundred feet in length, and three hundred and six- 
ty in width, with eImy at each corner, and an entrance in 

centre of each of its four fronts; the principal one, fronting 

on the main avenue of the Champs Elysées, being a sort of tower, 
very handsome and ornate, and higher than any other part of the 
building. This tower is surmounted by a colossal figure crowned 
with stars, holding laurels which seem to be destined for the heads 
of Art and Industry, two other colossal figures reclining at her 
feet. This tower is covered with emblematic devices, in bas-relief ; 
Cupids, trees, shields, eagles, laurel-leaves, crowns and the letter 
N; its various compartments are supported by pillars, and fur- 
nished with magnificent iron gates. Besides the glass roof, the 
light is admitted to the interior by a double row of windows. The 
names of the great 
inventors and in- 
dustrialists of the 
past and present 
are carved on the 
walls between the 
windows, which 
are also ornament- 
ed with profiles of 
distinguished sa- 
vans, carved in bas- 
relief, in  medal- 
lions. With the 
exception of the 
floor, little or no 
wood has been 
used in the build- 
ing. A fine arch- 
ed nave, 700 feet 
in length, 190 feet 
in width and 190 
feet in height, oc- 
pies the centre of 
the building, ran- 
ning from end to 
end ; and on eith- 
er side of this nave 
are lateral galle- 
ries, lighted by 
windows in the 
wall, of the same 
length as the nave, 
and 85 feet in 
width. <A gallery of the same width runs entirely round the 
building on the upper floor, crossing both ends of the cen- 
tral nave below; its total length being 2400 feet. lron ribs spring 
from the nave and support the upper gallery, and from this gal- 
lery springs another set of ribs that sapport the apper roof. The 
nave having its own arch roof and the four sides of the gallery 
having each its own, the exterior of the palace presents a cluster 
of fine round glass roofs—a central one, higher than the others, 
surrounded by four lower ones. At each corner of the ground 
floor is a magnificent stone staircase, giving access to the gallery, 
and offering, perhaps, the finest effect of perspective to be found 
in the palace. With the exception of a delicately moulded white 
cornice, and the gaily painted and gilded escutcheons introduced 
into an elegant pierced fringe running round the galleries, the 
whole of the inner surfaces of the building are painted in soft, 
pale gray. A small additional structure, called the “* Supplement,” 
stands near the western entrance of the palace. Further off is the 
vast gallery, four hundred feet long, running along the Seine, call- 
ed the “ Annexe,” and destined to receive machinery and raw 
produce. Still further off, again, is the “ Palace of the Exhibition 
of Fine Arts,” a vast building containing three grand halls, two 
galleries divided into saloons, two side galleries, a wing, and a 
gallery np stairs, running round the entire building. The interior 
of this building is colored in dark olive-green, and the lighting is 
A separate building is to be put up for carriages and 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


TO WILLIE E. PABOR,. 


BY ANNA M. BATES. 


Like the dew in the heart of a blossom, 
Like a pear! in its rosy cell, 
Thus have I kept thy memory 
As a rare and radiant spell ; 
Fresh as the winds of morning 
When they break the violet’s sleep, 
True as the stars of evening 
Is the tender thought I keep. 


Pure as the red, red roses, 
That bloom where the waters fall, 
Thus would IT keep thy memory, 
Like a rainbow, spanning all. 
0, the flame of friendship holy 
Still burns on her sacred shrine ; 
It is decked with fadeless jewels, 
Those bright thoughts of thine. 


T have brought no garland to thee 
Of love's dark passion-flowers, 

T have brought no spell to woo thee 
From thy pleasant dreamy hours; 

But T kneel in the purple gloaming. 
While the day and evening blend, 

And pray that thy restless roaming 
May an angel fair attend. 


©, still when amid the roses, 
Or away where the fresh bloom bells 
Are bending over green billowy grass, 
To the south wind’s music ewell ; 
As T kneel in the summer splendor, 
That floodeth the earth and sea, 
Ill say with an accent tender, 
May a blessing rest on thee! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


OUT OF WORK. 


BY SYLVANUS COBR, JR. 


“Tr is no use, Maria, I’ve tried everywhere.” 

“But vou are not going to give up, Peter?” 

“Give up? How can I help it?) Within four days T have been 
to every book-bindery in the city, and not a bit of work can I get.” 

“ Bat have you tried anything else /” 

“ What else can I try ?” 

“ Why, anything that you can do.” 

“ Yes; I’ve tried other things. I have been to more than a 
dozen of my friends and offered to help them if they would hire 
me.” 

“ And what did vou mean to do for them ?” 

“| offered either to post their accounts, make out bills, or to 
attend at the counter.” 

Mrs. Stanwood smiled as her husband thus spoke. 

What makes you smile he asked. 

“ To think vou should have imagined that you would find work 
in such places. But how is Mark Leeds !” 

“ He is worse off than I am.” 

“ How so 

“ He has nothing in his house to eat.” 

It was a shudder that crept over the wife’s frame now. 

“ Why do you tremble, wife ¢”’ 

“ Because, when we shail have caten our breakfast to-morrow 
morning, we shall have nothing.” 

“ What!” cried Peter Stanwood, half starting from his chair. 
vou mean that 

“I do.” 

“ But our flour 

“ All gone. 1 baked the last this afternoon.” 

“ But we have pork.” 

“ You ate the last this noon.” 

“ Then we must starve!” groaned the stricken man, starting 
across the room. 

Peter Stanwood was a book-binder by tradc, and had now been 
out of cuployment over a month. He was one of those who gen- 
erally caleulate to keep about square with the world, and who 
cousider themselves particularly fortunate if they keep out of debt. 
He was now thirty years of age, and had been married cight 
years. He had three children to provide for, besides himself and 
wife, and this, together with house rent, was a heavy draught 
upon his purse even when work was plenty, but now—there was 
nothing. 

“ Maria,” he said, stopping and gazing his wife in the face, “ we 
must starve. J have not a single penny in the world.” 

“ But do not despair, Peter. Try again to-morrow for work. 
You may find something todo. Anything that is honest will be 
honorable. Should you make but a shilling a day, we should not 
starve.” 

“ But our house rent /” 

“ Trust to me for that. The landlord shall not turn us out. If 
you will engage to find some work to do, I will sce that we have 
house-+00m.” 

“ Vl make one more trial,” uttered Peter, despairingly. 

“ But you must go prepared to do anything.” 

“ Auything reasonable, Maria,” 

“ But what do you cali reasonable ¢” 

“ Why—anything decent.” 

The wife felt almost inclined to smile, but the matter was too 
serious for that, and a cloud passed over her face. She knew her 
husband's disposition, and she felt sure that he would find no 


work. She knew that he would look about for some sort of work 
which would not lower him iti the social scale, as he had once or 
twice expressed it. However, she knew it would be of no use to 
say anything to him now, and she let the matter pass. 


On the following morning, the last bit of food in the house was 
put upon the table. Stanwood could hardly realize that he was 
penniless and without food. For years he had been gay, thought- 
less and fortunate, making the most of the present, forgetting the 
past, and leaving the future to look out for itself. Yet the truth 
was naked and clear; and when he left the house he said, “ some- 
thing must be done.” 

No sooner had the hushand gone than Mrs. Stanwood put on 
her bonnet and shawl. Her eldest child was a girl seven years 
old, and her youngest, four. She asked her next door neighbor if 
she would take care of her children until noon. These children 
were known to be good and quiet, and they were taken cheerfully. 
Then Mrs. Stanwood locked up her house and went away. She 
returned at noon, bringing some dinner for her children, and then 
went away again. She got home in the evening before her hus- 
band, carrying a heavy basket upon her arm. 

“ Well, Peter,” she asked, after her husband had entered and 
sat down, “what Inck ?” 

“Nothing! nothing!” he groaned. “TI made out to squeeze a 
dinner out of an old chum, but T can’t find work.” 

“ And where have you looked to-day ?” 

“ O—everywhere. I’ve been to a hundred places, but it’s the 
same in every place, It is nothing but one eternal ‘ne—no—no !’ 
I’m sick and tired of it.” 

“ But what sort of work have you offered to do?” 

“ Why, Leven went so far as to offer to tend in a liquor store 
down town.” 

The wife smiled. 

“Now what shall we do?” uttered Peter, spasmodically. 

“Why, we'll cat supper first, and then talk the matter over.” 

“Supper! Have you got any ?” 

“ Yes—plenty of it.” 

“ But you told me you had none.” 

“ Neither had we this morning, but I’ve been after work to-day, 
nnd found some.” 

“You! You been after work?” 
surprise. 

Vos.” 

“But how? where ? what?” 

“ Why, first I went to Mrs. Snow’s. I knew her girl was sick, 
and I hoped she might have work to be done. I went to her and 
told her my story, and she set me at work at once doing her wash- 
ing. She gave me food to bring home for the children, and paid 
me three shillings when I got through.” 

“What! You been out washing for our butcher's wife?” said 
Peter, looking very much surprised. 

“Of course I have, and have thereby earned enough to keep us 
in food through to-morrow, at any rate; 50 to-morrow you may 
come home to dinner.” 

“ But how about the rent ?” 

“@Q, Lhave seen Mr. Simpson, told him just how we were situ- 
ated, and offered him my watch as a pledge for the payment of 
our rent within two months, with the interest on all arrears up to 
that date. I told him I did the business because you were away 
hunting up work.” 

“ So he’s got your gold watch ?” 

“ No—he wouldn’t take it. He said if I would become respon- 
sible for the payment he would let it rest.” 

“Then we've got a roof to cover us, and food for to-morrow. 
But what next? ©, what a curse these hard times are !’”’ 

“ Don’t despair, Peter, for we shall not starve. I’ve got work 
enough engaged to keep us alive.” 

“ Ah—ch! What’s that 

“Why, Mr. Snow has engaged me to carry small packages, 
baskets, bundles, and so forth, to his rich customers. He has had 
to give up one of his horses.” 

“ What do you mean, Maria ?” 

“Just what I say. When Mr. Snow came home to dinner, I 
was there, and I asked him if he ever had light articles which he 
wished to send around to his customers. Never mind all that was 
said. He did happen to want just such work done, though he 
had meant to call upon some of the idlers who lounge about the 
market. He promised to give me all the work he could, and I am 
to be there in good scason in the morning.” 

“Well, this is a pretty go. My wife turned butcher’s boy! 
You wont do any such thing.” 

“ And why not?” 

“Why not! Because—because—” 

“ Say, because it will lower me in the social scale.” 

“ Well, and so it will.” 

“Then it is more honorable to lie still and starve, and see one’s 
children starve, too, than to earn honest bread by honest work, I 
tell you, Peter, if you cannot find work, J must. We should have 
been without bread to-night had not I found work to-day, You 

know that all kinds of light, agreeable business are seized upon by 
those who have particular friends or relatives engaged in them. At 
such a time as this it is not for us to consider what kind of work 
we will do so long as it is honest. O, give me the liberty of living 
upon my own deserts, aud the independence to be governed by 
my own convictions of right.” 

“ But, my wife, only think—you carrying out butcher's stuff! 
Why I would sooner go and do it myself.” . 

“If you will go,” said the wife, with a smile, “I will stay at 
home and take care of the children,” 

It was hard for Peter Stanwood, but the more he thought upon 
the matter the more he saw the justice and right of the path into 


uttered the husband, in 


which his wife thus led him. Before he went to bed he promised 
that he would go to the butcher’s in the morning. 

And Peter Stanwood went upon his new busifiess. Mr. Snow 
greeted him warmly, praised his faithful wife, and then sent him 
off with two baskets, one to go to a Mr. Smith’s, and the other to 
a Mrs. Dixall’s. And the new carrier worked all day, and when 
it came night he had earned just ninety-seven cents. It had been 
a day of trials to him, but no one had sneered at him, and all his 
acquaintances whom he had met had greeted him the same as 
usual, He was far happier than he was when he went home the 
night before, for now he was independent. 

On the next day he earned over a dollar; and thus he continued 
to work for a week, and at the end of that time he had five dollars 
and seventy-five cents in his pocket, besides having paid for all the 
food for his family, save some few pieces of meat Snow had given 
him. Saturday evening he met Mark Leeds, another binder who 
had been discharged from work with himself. Leeds looked care- 
worn and rusty. 

“ How goes it ¢” asked Peter. 

“Don’t ask me,” groaned Mark. “ My family are half starved.” 

“ But can’t you find anything to do?” 

Nothing.” 

“ Have you tried ?” 

“ Everywhere ; but it’s no use. I’ve pawned all my clothes save 
those I have on. I’ve been down to the bindery to-day, and what 
d’ye suppose the old man offered me ?”’ 

“ What was it ?”’ 

“ Why, he offered to let me do his hand-carting! He had just 
turned off his nigger for drunkenness, and offered me the place ! 
The old curmudgeon! By the powers, I'd a great mind to pitch 
him into the hand-cart and run him to the ” 

Mark mentioned the name of an individual who is supposed to 
dwell somewhere in a region a little warmer than our tropics. 

“Well,” said Peter, “if I had been in your place I should have 
taken up with the offer.” 

Mark mentioned the name of that same individual again. 

“Why,” resumed Peter, “I have been doing the work of a 
butcher’s boy for a whole week.” 


Mark was incredulous, but his companion soon convinced him, 
and then they separated, one going home happy and contented, 
and the other going away from home to find some sort of excite- 
ment in which to drown his misery. 

One day Peter had a basket of provisions to carry to Mr. 
W—. It was his former employer. He took the load upon his 
arm and started off, and just as he was entering the yard of the 
customer, he met Mr. W—— coming out. 

“Ah, Stanwood, is this you ?” asked his old employer, kindly. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“What are you up to now ?” 

“T’m a butcher’s boy, sir.”’ 

“A what?” 

“You see I’ve brought your provisions for you, sir. 
regular butcher’s boy.” 

“ And how long have you been at work thus ?” 

“ This is the tenth day, sir.” 

“ But don’t it come hard ?” 

“ Nothing comes hard so long as it is honest, and will furnish 
my family with bread.” 

“ And how much can you make a day at this ?” 

“ Sometimes over a dollar, and sometimes not over fifty cents.” 

“ Well, now look here, Stanwood, there have been no less than 
a dozen of my old hands hanging round my counting-room for a 
fortnight, whining for work. They are stout, able men,fand yet 
they lie still because 7 have no work for them. Last Saturday I 
took pity on Leeds, and offered him the job to do my hand-carting. 
I told him I would give him a dollar and a quarter a day ; but he 
turned up his nose and asked me not to insult him! And yet he 
owned that his family were suffering, But do you come to my 
place to-morrow morning, and you shall have something to do, if 
it is only to hold your bench up. I honor you for your manly 
independence.” 

Peter grasped the old man’s hand with a joyous, grateful grip, 
and blessed him fervently. 

That night he gave Mr. Snow notice that he must quit, and on 
the following morning he went to the bindery. For two days he 
had little to do, but on the third day a heavy job came in, and 
Peter Stanwood had steady work. He was happy—more happy 
than ever, for he had learned two things : first, what a noble wife 
he had; and second, how much resource for good he held within 
his own energies. 

Our simple picture has two points to its moral. One is—no 
man can be lowered by any kind of honest labor. The second— 
while you are enjoying the fruits of the present, forget not to pro- 
vide for the future ; for no man is so secure but that the day may 
come when he will need the squanderings of the past. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

It is not difficult to conceive that, for many reasons, a man writes 
much better than he lives. For, without entering into refined 
speculations, it may be shown to be much easier to design than to per- 
form. A man proposes his schemes of life in a state of abstrac- 
tion and disengagement, exempt from the enticements of hope, 
the solicitations of affection, the importunities of appetite, or the 
depressions of fear, and is in the same state with him that teaches 
upon the land the art of navi m, to whom the sea is always 
smooth and the wind always prosperous, Nothing is more unjust, 
however common, than to charge with hypocrisy him that express 
es zeal for those virtues which he neglects to practise ; since he 
may be singere, convinced of the advantages of conquering his 
pasdons, without having yet obtained the victory ; as a man may 
confident of the advantages of a voyage or a journey, without 
having courage or industry to undertake it, and may honestly 
yeep to others those’ attempts which he neglects himself— 
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BALIOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballon's Pictorial.) 
JUNE. 


Jane is here! month of cheer, 

Summer showers, bringing flowers, 

Sun and shade, o'er the glade 
Alternate. 


June has come—list the ham 
Of the bee, chirpeth he, 
Happy ever, pining never. 
Jane has come. 


Zephyrs play o'er forests gay, 
While the birds, ever heard, 
Chanting lays in the praise 

Of our God. 


Flowers bloom o'er the tomb, 
Where they've lain ‘neath the rain, 
And the sleet’s cold retreat 

In the carth. 


Jane is here! month of cheer, 

Gilad are we to be free 

From ice chains and cold rains. 
Summer's near. 


THE RESCUE. 
A STORY OF THE GAMING HOUSE. 


| abont them, to attempt, if possible, to defeat his success. 
| sought in what manner they might best attack him, and wherein 


| there must be some extenuating points in the affair. 


glaring fault, and that the reader will soon learn. As to the Lady | 
Clara, he loved her most devotedly, not for her immense wealth ; | 
no, he truly loved her for herself. Lady Clara realized this, and | 


was won before she was fully aware of it. Holland had enjoyed 
at the decease of his parents a large fortune, which, by expensive 


living, he had now exhausted ; but then he possessed a wealth | 


that fortune could not exhaust—a powerful mind, well stored with 
native wit and with learning. He was Lady Clara’s senior by 
just two years, and the unusual personal beauty possessed by 
both rendered their attachment a matter of no little note among 
the loungers of the park, and frequenters at Almack’s. 

As we have intimated, Lady Clara had many admirers who 
paid their court at her honse, and when it became obvious to them 
that Lord Holland was to be the successful swain, they looked 
They 


lay his most vulnerable point. They were not long in finding 
ont that there was material enongh all fitted to their hands, and 
it was soon whispered in the car of Lady Clara that Lord Hol- 
Jand was a noted gambler! The charge was at first scornfully 
rejected, nor would she even for a moment entertain it. But at 
last such evidence was addneed as constrained her to believe the 
accusation truc. She could not bear to speak to Holland upon 
the subject, and to tell the truth, she knew in her own bosom that 
She knew 
full well that he was scrupulously temperate, and honorable to the 
last degree in every other relation, if faulty in this, and she reliev- 


| ed the aching of her heart by consoling herself with these reflec- 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Awip the throng of carriages, phactons, cabriolets and single | 
horses with their noble riders, that crowded Hyde Park, London, 
one sunny afternoon of June, there rolled along a heavy, richly 
mounted vehicle, drawn by four milk white horses, and attended 
hy servants in the most fashionable style of livery and of the rich- 
est material. Lounging, with an air of abandon, on the spacious 
seat of the carriage, sat a female of fanitless beauty. As the car- 
riages of the nobility rolled past the one we have named, their 
lordly ocewpants tarned for a second glance at those fascinating 
eves through the open windows of the vehicle. The equestrians, 
who had the road more in command, not unfrequently wheeled 
their horses, and managed to pass and repass the vehicle at sev- 
cral points, and ever and anon some gallant horseman lifted his 
beaver to the peerless occupant, or rode by the side of the window 
for a moment, to exchange words of gallantry and politeness. 

All this was taken as a matter of course, by Lady Clara Dal- 
ton, the rich and beautiful widow of the late gouty old Lord Dal- 
ton. Born and educated in the hot-bed of English aristocracy, 
Lady Clara had been tanght that the ultimatum of her purpose 
in life should be to procure by marriage a title and a fortune. 
These were easily enough obtained by means of her charms, and 
uniting herself with the old superannuated Lord Dalton, who hav- 
ing dropped away at just about the time Lady Clara had antici- 
pated, she now found herself, at the age of twenty-three, a titled 
lady, with a fortune beyond the reach of any casualty. Her plans, 
or perhaps more properly speaking, those of her mother, had 
suecceded, and now she was just entering upon the gay and dissi- 
pated stage of London life, free and untrammelled. Already had 
she become the brilliant light around which many a gallant heart 
revolved, the object of the most devoted attention of many a no- 
ble, whose fortune and standing in society equalled her own. 
Such was Lady Clara Dalton, the rich and beautiful widow, who 
was the object of so much admiration in the park. 

To all she returned the same easy, unaffected, yet graceful 
recognition, while the dreamy languor of her large blue eyes told 
that the soul was unmoved by any. Her mind seemed intent up- 
on other thenghts than those that the associations of the place 
might be supposed to induce. The pannelling of that carriage 
that passes her now, shows that the occupant bears the title of a 
duke ; still his ready and polite recognition of Lady Clara is re- 
ceived in the same easy and.unmoved manner. Stay, there is a 
single horseman riding by her window now ; see, she no longer 
reclines so negligently upon her cushions; her eyes no longer 
slumber in dreamy apathy. Ah! she is all animation now ; those 
cyes have @ fire that mast come direct from her heart. How soft 
a sweetly does she smile upon the gallant rider by her side, 
how gaily she laughs at his repartees and witty remarks upon the 
throng that passes them. But this is singular, for that is only 
young Lord Holland, hardly more than a boy, and with a fortune 
all out at the elbows. It must be the heart that is at play here, 
not the cool and well trained calculation of the beautiful Lady 
Clara. What, not-rise from your position at the flattering notice 
of the duke, and now leaning forward to the very window the bet- 
ad to hear the voice of Lord Holland! Lady Clara! Lady 
Clara! we would bet a trifle now that the increased swelling of 
thy beautifal bosom is caused by love for this same young Lord 
Holland ! 

Lady Clara, in spite of the school of philosophy in which she 
had been educated, had not had her heart entirely seared. There 
was still & germ of its native truthfulness and purity left. Favor. 
ed with the most unquestionable perfection of beauty, still she 
Was No ecoquette ; with a lange fortune at her command, she was 
Hot a spendthrift, but yet charitable to the fullest extent. Her 
food qualities had been perhaps a little shaded by the plan laid 
and mainly carried out by her designing mother, but this effected, 
and over, she was now her own mistress.. That she loved young 
a Holland was now too apparent to admit of a doubt, and this 

ve seemed to have drawn out and doveloped all the finer and 
better feelings of her gentle goul. Holland himself was a gay 
man of the town, but still an honorable one. He had but one 


tions, but she resolved to fathom the mystery, cost what it might, 
and never to cease in her endeavors until she shou!d reclaim him. 

The charge bronght against young Holland was in a great de- 
gree true. That he was in the habit of frequenting the gaming 
house was a fact, but that he was a professed gambler was false. 
He had by a liberal and casy mode of life run out the fortune that 
fell to his share, and he had resorted to the dice to replenish his 
empty purse, if possible, reasoning that if he did so, he but gained 
a living from those who had lived upon him, for nearly all his for- 
tune had been expended upon a certain class of young and reck- 
less men, who besct him as long as they found that he had money 
to he fleeced of. At the time up to which we have brought the 
reader in the history of young Lord Holland, he had exchanged 
promises with Lady Clara, and plighted his heart in exchange for 
hers. He felt deeply his want of means, and though he had re- 
solved to leave the seductive vice of gaming altogether on his 
union with her, yet his actual distress for money led him to seek 
the gaming table to try and win back if possible a portion of his 
lost property. It was a desperate attempt, but one night having 
borrowed five hundred pounds from a friend, he resolved for the 
last time to tempt the fickle goddess, and with this intent he 
repaired to the gaming house. 


At the very hour in which he formed this resolution and bor- 
rowed the money, Lady Clara Dalton, the rich and lovely being | 
who was his betrothed, sat in her chamber, surrounded by every | 
luxury that ingenuity could devise, her hand supporting her fore- | 


head, while there dropped a single pearly tear upon the open vol- 
ume before her—it was the Bible ! 
that surrounded her could afford no consolation like this ; she was 
in misery, and she went to Him who is aloue able to atford comfort 
to the sorrowing soul. Lady Clara was weeping, and for Lord 
Holland. 
rendered her more miserable at heart than our pen can tell. 

It was eleven o'clock, on the night of that day when Lord Hol- 
land borrowed the tive hundred pounds of a friend, that he enter- 
ed St. James Street, and bent his steps towards the celebrated 
gaming house of the metropolis. 
remorse that he entered the establishment at the hour we have 
named, it being that at which its doors are always thrown open 
for the night. He had resolved to play no more, as we have be- 
fore said, but his means being completely exhausted, he determin- 


She had become fully aware of his propensity, and it | 


Ay, all the pomp and wealth | 


It was not without feelings of | 


ed to make one last attempt to win back at least a pertion of the | 


fortune he had lost there. He entered, lounged for a short time 
about the apartments, partook of the sumptuous repast that the 
cunning proprietor supplies gratis to his patrons, taking care that 
they drink enough wine for his purpose. But Lord Holland par- 


took sparingly, he looked gloomy and ill at case, until at length | 


the play began. Still he only watched the players, taking no 


part with them until the sight warmed him into excitement—his | 


mind reverted to his five hundred pounds. 

“ Shall I stake and lose my all !’’ he asked himself. 
at once—lI will be cautious this time at least* 1 will be wise.” 
He drew towards a table and staked one hundred pounds. 
minutes passed over his feverish head, the result was decided, and 
his hundred pounds had won an equal amount. The stakes were 
allowed to remain, and the banker added two hundred more ; 
again the dice were thrown and again did Lord Holland win. 
The four hundred pounds remained upon the table, and the bank- 
er quietly added the same amount to the stake. 
again cast, and again did Lord Holland win. He was soon deep- 
ly excited, and drawing two hundred pounds from his pocket, he 
added them to his winnings, and called upon the bank to stake 
with him a thousand pounds! The money was placed upon the 
cloth—the box was raised and Lord Holland looked anxiously to 
see the result. It was declared again he had won. Still the two 
thousand pounds were permitted to lay upon the table. 

A little kuot of friends had gathered about the spot, drawn 
thither by the good fortune that appeared to beset their companion, 
and among others one apparently more deeply interested than the 
rest, whose eyes were bent intently upon those of Lord Holland, 
though unobserved by him. The two thousand pounds were still 
on the cloth, and Lord Holland called upon the banker to meet his 


“ Not all 


The | 


The dice were | 


stake. It was met, and four thousand depended upon the cast of 
the dice. The banker threw for himself, the number was nine—it 
was very high, and young Holland’s friends were sure his Inck had 
turned ; he threw, and his number was the highest possible— 
One or two of the more cautious of his friends now urged 
him to desist, adding that such luck could not follow him any 
longer. 

“Nay,” he answered, in a hoarse whisper; “I am but getting 
back what I have lost here. 
once will be just.”” 


twelre. 


Do not dissuade me; fortune for 


“ But try a smaller sum,” said another, as he observed him 
about to stake the four thousand. 

“Trust me, my friends,” he said, indicating to the bank that he 
would stake the whole sum. 

“ Certainly, your lordship, ’ said the banker, and the sum was 
instantly doubled. 

The dice were thrown again, and the banker uttered a slight 
exclamation of surprise, when it was apparent that the bank had 
lost again. Now somewhat excited himself, the unusually calm 
and collected camester asked : 

“ Will my lord continue the stake /”’ 

Fight thousand pounds now lay upon the cloth, which, by the 
rules of the game, were his own property. He gazed upon them 
for a moment; his better judgment was urging him to quit the 
He hesitated 
but for a moment, and then said: *“‘ I will meet the stakes.” 


table and the hazard, but his passion urged him on. 


And in the next moment sixteen thousand pounds lay upon the 
eloth, and again did the dice most wonderfully favor him; the 
whole amount was his. The camesters began to leave the neigh- 
boring tables, and crowd about that where Lord Holland had been 
playing. Some urged him to continue, and some to desist, while 
he might do so with a full purse, and others began to bet largely 
on his next throw. All this tended still more to excite the winner. 
He believed himself favored of fortune; he drew the two hundred 
pounds yet remaining in his pocket, as if wildly to tempt her, and 
then called on the banker to meet his sixteen thousand two hun- 
the 


dred pounds. The stakes were laid, and the excitement of 


whole company was intense. Lord Holland himself could see 
nothing but the dice boxes, and these he watched with an intensity 
that approached near to madness. : 

“Ts vour lordship ready (” asked the banker. 

“ Pertectly,”’ was the reply. 

The stillness of death reigned in the room—even old Crockford 
had limped from his desk and approached the table where all the 
players were now gathered. So great was the excitement, that the 
next moment when the result was declared, and Lord Holland 
was still the winner, a loud shout arose from the spectators, a cir- 
cumstance of most rare occurrence. Lord Holland looked upen 
the thirty-two thousand four hundred pounds, a fortune for any 
man, and, as if actually mad with excitement, pointed to it, 
ing: ‘* Meet it, meet it!” 

“Stay!” said old Crockford ; “there is a rule in the club 
no stake shall exceed in amount tifty thousand pounds ; 


say- 


that 
this will 
I see a majority of the shareholders of the club present. 
Shall [ put it to the vote /” 

“ Ay, ay!’’ said a dozen voices ; ‘ put it to vote.” 


do so. 


And it was put to vote; Crockford received the sanction of the 


club, and, stepping into the banker’s place, doubled the sum 
already upon the table. 

“Stay!” said Lord Holland; “I recognize no change in my 
banker. I play with the same, or not at all.” : 

Crockford unwillingly relinquished the dice, and the regular 
banker of the table received them. The stake was over sixty 
thousand pounds, and all depended upen the tickle chance of the 
throw. You might have heard a pin drop in the apartment ; every 
one appeared to hold his breath, awaiting the result. The dice 
sounded, they lay upon the cloth—and Lord Holland was a 
beggar ! 

He pressed his hands against his forehead for a moment, then 
looked wildly about him ; the 
his right hand, and, gleaming 
was about to descend into his 


next instant a dagger was raised in 
in the brilliant light of the room, 
heart, when it was snatched from 
his hand, and dashed through one of the nearest windows into the 
street. All this passed in a moment of time, and Lord Holland, 
tinding himself toiled in his attempt, sprang furiously towards the 
door. He was followed closely by the tigure of the person of 
whom we have once before spoken, and the same who had just 
now prevented him from taking his own life. He reached the 
open air, When a hand was laid upon his arm and the stranger 
whispered a word in his car, that made him start and tremble like a 
leaf, at the same time pointing towards a carriage that stood hard 
by on Piceadilly. He bowed his head as if in submission, and was 
led by the stranger towards the vehicle, which they entered 
together. 

One or two of the club, attracted by the desperate appearance 
of Lord Holland, had followed him into the open street. ‘They saw 
the mysterious influence of the stranger, and witnessed their en- 
trance to the carriage ; they followed sull closer, and beheld upon 
the panels of the vehicle the Dalton cout of arms ! 

It was four o'clock on the following morning, when Lady Clara 
Dalton entered her chamber, and throwing from her shoulders a 
large broadcloth cloak, discovered in herself the person of the 
stranger who had saved the life of Lord Holland, that night in the 
hazard-room at Crockford’s hell!’ 

Before the close of the season at Almack’s, Lord and Lady Hol- 
land appeared in public—a devoted and noble-looking couple. 
Her heroic conduct had completely won his heart, and it knew no 
other passion save love for her. He never forgot the incidents of 
that terrible night ; they were indelibly impressed upon his mind 
and heart. He was fully reformed. 


' 
| 
BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror axp Prorrreror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Asererant Eprror. 


IDEA MEN. 
The greatest bores of society, when they do not rise to the bad 
eminence of general sconrges, are people of one idea, who cling toa 
single theory or measure, discass it morning, noon and night, 
“sleep to the conceiving of it, and wake to the doing of it.” Men 
of a single idea end in monomania, of which they are happily un- 
conscious, they themselves being always perfectly sane, and all the | 
rest of the world mad. They forget that harmony in variety is 
the law of mind as well as matter, and that the too sedutons cnl- | 
ture of a single idea will infallibly weaken the general powers. | 


Where a man’s one idea relates to a trifling subject, his delusion 
is harmless, and he himself a mere bore, like the old marquis in 
Vivian Grey, who thinks and talks of nothing but Lonis Quatorze 
snuff-boxes. But it is melancholy to see the way in which any 
truly great, powerful, fertile and good principle is ruined, effectn- 
ally, by falling into noddles which have room for nothing else. 
Many a great wrong, by being seized upon and made the sole | 
hobby of a set of men who have only brains enongh to entertain | 
one idea at a time, has become a great right; disgusted, wearied 
and sickened with the incessant harping on one string of its Qnix- 
otic antagonists, the world will embrace error from very weariness 
at attacks on it in season and ont of season. The sort of perver- 
sity that we have alluded to is expressed by the homely phrase of | 
“ranning the thing into the ground.” People can no more thrive 
on one idea than they can be nourished by one kind of food. 
Manna palls after a season; “always partridge” is as sickening as 
perpetual salt pork. One idea men are often dangerous nuisances. 
Tue Lieut Artittery.—The parade of Captain Cobb’s Light 
Artillery, on Boston Common, on the occasion of their anniversary, 
was witnessed by thousands, and was an admirable exhibition of 
military efficiency. They fired one hundred guns in four minutes, 
and dismounted their guns, took the carriages to pieces, and put 
them together again in the space of cight minutes. Their contin- 
uous firing on the retreat and in motion was a manceuvre which 
exeited the greatest surprise and pleasure. There never was a 
letter spirit in the Boston military than at present, nor did they 
ever stand higher in public favor. 
Bors mx THE Navy.—There have been recently enlisted under 
regulations established by the Secretary of the Navy, 127 boys ; 
at Boston, 27 at New York, 59 at Philadelphia, 13 at Balti- 
more, and 8 at Norfolk. 


Orrra.—Another new opera hpuse is going up in New York. 
Perseverance in pursuit of music is a strong characteristic of the 
New Yorkers. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++ A fellow lately robbed a blind man of his dog in this city. 
We can conceive of no meaner rascal on the face of the earth. 

vss The French are getting a strong hold at Constantinople. 
Can they mean to supplant the crescent by the tri-color ? 

-++» The heart of a coquette is harder to take by storm than 
the fortress of Sebastopol. Vanity wars against love. 

-+ee The ladies of New York wear bonnet ribbons four feet in 
length. They stream in the wind like a ship’s pennant. 

-++» An apothecary in London offers to conceal black eyes on 
moderate terms. He must live in a nice neighborhood. 

-+++ A policeman in Maine lately informed a disorderly group 
of persons that they were “authorized to disperse.” 

-++ The French displayed the utmost gallantry in the Crimea. 


In turning over a file of a leading English journal, lately, we 
were pained and surprised at the following sentence in an article 
suggested by a riot in the provinces :—‘ Let the effect ot blank | 
cartridge then be tried ; fear, after the first discharge, will take the 
place of irritation ; the air of earnestness will appal, and an insur- 
rection possibly be suppressed without even the mutilation of a | 
poor journeymen’s hand, or the dislocation of an innocent girl’s 
arm.” Unquestionably the motive which prompted the suggestion 
was a good one—the whole spirit of the article proves it; but it 
betrays the most lamentable ignorance of human nature, and par- 
ticularly of mob nature. The adoption of such advice as the 
foregoing has changed many a riot that might have been quelled 
by the loss of one or two lives, into a prolonged struggle between 
rioters and troops, resulting in the loss of many lives. It is true, | 


slie: 


MORS AND THE MILITARY. | 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
The vast importance of the institution of mutual benefit compa- 
nies for the purpose of life insurance, has long since been fully 
demonstrated in this country and Europe. A fact which has lately 


| come to the public in this community, strikingly illustrates its 


operation. A young mechanic in East Cambridge, with a wife 
and one child, found that his daily earnings would but just sup- 
port his little family, and became possessed of a fear for their fa- 
ture comfort if he should be suddenly taken away from them by 
death. He bethought himself of the advantages of life insurance, 
and collecting together twenty-five dollars, paid for a year’s pre- 
mium on $2000, payable to his wife, in case of his death. Singu- 
larly enough, in eight days after he was on his death-bed ; his last 
moments were soothed by the idea that he had left moderate means 
of comfort for his wife and child, for a long period to come. The 
company who paid the $2000 premium, as above, may be found 


that mobs are cowardly as well as cruel, and that a y 


demonstration often quells them; but, if the mob does not give | 
ground when troops are paraded before them—if they refuse to | 


disperse on the summons of the civil magistrate—then the order 
to fire, when given, must be obeyed with rigid fidelity. There 
must be no firing over the heads of the actual rioters. The firing 
of a volley in the air is an act of ruthless atrocity; it is the pre- 
liminary of a savage butchery. The moment a riotous assembly 
of men perceives that the military hesitate to fire upon them, their 
tiger spirit is ronsed. It seems as if the victory were conceded to 
them, and they rush upon the troops like wild animals. 

After the wasted volley is discharged, each man thinks himself 
safe from harm; and it requires more than one deadly discharge 
to convince the mob that they are in real danger. Whereas, if at 
the very first fire one or two are killed, the whole mass is terror- 
stricken, and they are dispersed—unless, indeed, the resistance to 
authority is general, and then it is not a riot, but a revolution. 
When Louis XVI. was informed of the attack on the Bastile, he 
said to the messenger, “ This is riot.” “‘ No, sire,” was the reply, 
“Tt is revolution.” But we are treating of mobs, not revolution- 
ists. Napoleon’s clear mind comprehended the question fully, 


brevity. 


able; and hence no large city should be without its troop of horse 
to meet an emergency. Many a mob that would have stood a 
bayonet charge and a volley of infantry, has been swept from the 
streets by a charge of cavalry, without the loss of a single life. 

In this country, the sure reliance of the civil authority, in crises 
when the majesty of the law has been violated, is the gallantry, 
the fidelity, the loyalty of our citizen soldiery. But what an awful 
responsibility rests upon the civil magistrate who calls them into 
He must be a man true to the heart’s core; brave in the 
He must be sare when 


action ! 
highest kind of bravery—moral courage. 
he calls upon the troops, that the emergency justities it ;—that he 
has exhausted every other means of quelling the riot before he resorts 
to military foree. He must present himself before the mob with- 
out bravado; he has no right to exhibit either cowardice or arro- 
gance. He must be perfectly self-possessed. After that, when he 
calls the troops to act, the mob must know that he is in earnest. 
The muskets that are levelled at his word must deal death. Such 
a magistrate can sleep calmly when the terrible event that calls 
forth his energies has passed away. But the man who falters in 
his task—who unnecessarily calls out troops against his fellow- 
citizens—who attempts to scare misguided rioters by firing blank 
cartridges at them—or who neglects to give fair warning of his 
deadly purpose—must look to no peace of mind thereafter. It is 
fortunate that in this country there are so few occasions of this 


trying nature. 


-- 


anp Frencu Sovpiers.—The battle of Inkermann 


commanders. 


and defined the proper course of conduct with his usual expressive 

“ Ball cartridge first; blanks afterwards.” But in the | 
dire necessity of employing troops against a tumultuous assem- | 
blage of citizens, the efficiency of horse companies is unquestion- | 


was called the “ soldiers’ battle,”’ by the English papers, because it 
was fought out successfully rather by the privates than by their | 
With the French, in all the great battles of the 


by referring to our advertising columns of the present number. 

It requires but little exertion on the part of a man who receives 
rather more than he expends, to make provision for those who 
would otherwise be left destitute in case of his death. An indi- 
vidual thus circamstanced, who can only acquire property—we 
will say real estate—by the long and slow process of partial pay- 
ments, and whose investments are overshadowed by a mortgage, 
would do well to set apart something towards keeping his life in- 
The peace of mind thus secured as to the future of his 
Even 


sured. 
family, is worth ten-fold the amount paid for a premium. 
comparatively wealthy people should not neglect this mode of in- 
vestment. Unless the property held by an individual is positive 
and tangible, beyond the reach of any casualty, a life insurance 
investment is money wisely laid out. We have quoted above, a 
single illustrative case, but hundreds couid be cited it the princi- 
ple were called in question. We remember reading the case of a 
distinguished officer in the United States army, who died of tever 
at the South, and was thought to have left his family in destitute 
circumstances, antil it appeared that they had a claim on a Lite 
Insurance Company for 310,000, which was promptly paid upon 
its presentation. 


Musica INpispositions.—No opera-goer can have failed to 
remark that the dear creatures, whose voices we pay for at some- 
thing like a dollar a note, are painfully subject to sudden indispe- 
sitions, which no remedies can subdue. This liability to sudden 
iliness has been the bane of the lyric stage from time immemorial. 
Mademoiselle Augusta, a famous singer, was once called upon by 
Frederick the Great to entertain him ; but the spoiled favorite was 
The mon- 


arch, in high dudgeon, sent his chamberlain to her with this mes- 


“saddenly indisposed very convenient excuse. 


sage: * The king demands a song, and is not accustomed to deni- 
als.""—** Sir,” replied the prima donna, “tell the king that he has 
a thousand ways to make me weep, but not one to make me sing !’” 
True enough. 

Pictures anp Statves.—The Atheneum gallery is very 
attractive the present season, and offers a delightful means of 
whiling away a leisure hour pleasantly and profitably. Among the 
features of the present exhibition is a collection of paintings by 
living American artists, several of which are neble specimens. [t 
is refreshing to turn from dingy copies of old masters to the fresh, 
dewy landscapes of Kensett, Casilear, Cropsy aud Champney. 
The gallery ought to attract crowds of visitors. 


Canker Worms.—Mauriate of lime spread under trees and dag 
into the soil, is said to be an effective remedy for these destructive 
| inseets. It has been tested here and in England with good suc- 


| cess. It is also an excellent tertilizer. 


> — 
Goov.—England will be tlooded with cheap newspapers now 
that the stamp on papers has been abolished. 


eh SO, 


Crimea, the honors were shared by both officers and men, showing 
to what a state of perfection the military system of France has 
been carried. In the last century the French army was much in 
the condition of the British at present. When Prince Ferdinand 


MARRIAGES. 


It was they who stormed the Mamelon and White ‘Tower. 
‘+++ Forty-seven emigrants in the Portuguese ship Defensore, 
bound to Para from Oporto, died of starvation on board. 
vss» A beautiful young lady at Munroe, Me., poisoned herself 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. George Sampson to Miss Rebecca F. 
Hovey; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Cowen to Miss Susan Perkins; by 
Rev. Mr. Miner. Mr. Alexander Campbell. of Glasgow. Seotland, to Miss UCare- 
line Smith; by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Franklin Jones to Miss Mary Turner; 


lately from disappointment in love, the all-conquering passion. 
vss» A doctor in Indiana went home intoxicated, fired his 

house, and perished in the flames like Sardanapalus. 
vse» The Indians in the Northwest seem bent on serious mis- 

chief, and partial successes have emboldened them. 

_ sess In England recruiting is now a very slow process. 

“ia does not ask the wishes of her people, but enrols them. 


+++» One week lately, there were but two deaths in Manchester, 


N.H. Doctors mugt be in a starving state there. 


‘++. Abaker in Brunswick, N. J., was lately requested iron- 


ically by a lady to pass his loaves through the key hole. 


‘+++ Business is looking up in our great cities, and next fall 


trade will be as active as ever it was. 


‘+++ The fire at Bayou Sara, Louisiana, destroyed a million 


‘loliars worth of property, it is asserted, 


‘+++ Twenty-five immigrants, mostly ladies, lately left this city 


for Kansas. ‘The ladies showed their spirit and courage. 


-» The Wild Rover and the Midnight sailed from Calcutta 


and arrived in Boston the same day. 


‘+++ Miss Eliso Hensler, the American prima donna, was warm- 


ly reesived home to Boston, her native place. 


vrs» ‘The French “ Athonwum ” transmogrifies our John Jacob 


Astor into Sir John Astor, an Englishman. =» 


‘+e« The squirrels on the trees on Boston Common will have 


‘make war upon the birds to keep from starving, it is said. 


'+++ Signora Steffanone has arrived in Kurope. Grisi has been 


Rus- 


of Brunswick succeeded the Duke of Cumberland in the command 
of the Hanoverian army, after the battle of Hastenbeck, won by 
Marshal d’Estree, July 31, 1757, Frederick the Great said to him, 
you, perhaps, to beat the generals, but never the soldiers.” 
> 
A Frorat Marvev.—Last month, Mr. Joseph Cousins, of 
Green Point, Long Island, N. Y., had in his garden, in full bloom, 
a Coup de Hebe rose, grafted on a sweet brier stalk, of three years 
of age, which exhibited the following extraordinary dimensions. 
Height of stalk, 3 feet 3 inches; height of bush, 7 feet 3 inches ; 
circumference of bush, 28 feet, and estimated to contain 6000 buds 
and flowers. If this growth, size and bloom have been surpassed, 
we are ignorant of the fact. 
Boston Horers.—The Revere and Tremout Houses have both 
been much improved and renovated in their interior belongings, 
lately. ‘There are not two better hotels than these in the world, 
and few in this country of excellent public houses, that are equal 
to them in elegance, comfort, and general advantages. 
Bonps suNpEReD.—The Supreme Court of Rhode Island, at 
its late session, granted decrees of divorce in thirty-nine cases, 
twenty-nine of which were on petitions of wives to be divorced 
from their husbands. 


Historicar.—Bancroft, the historian, has many MS. letters 


taking a “positively ” last farewell of the stage. 


relating to carly American history, to be published in a volume. 


“ You are going to tight the French, cousin; it will be easy for | 


by Rev. Mr Gay lord, Mr. William Locke to Miss Emeline Wiggins; Mr. Sam- 

uel Rogers to Mrs. Caroline Tisdale At Cambridge. by Rev. Mr. Spalding, 
| Mr. William P. H. Oliver to Mrs. Sarah A. Baker At Somerville, by Kev. Dr 
| Ballou. Rev. KR. A. Ballou, of West Bridgewater, to Miss Harriet B.. daughter 
| of the officiating clergyman.—At Watertown, by Marshall George. Esq.. Mr 
T. Andrew Otis to Miss Martha Ann Wood.— At Milton, by Kev. Mr. Teel. Mr 
Mr. Robert V. Tucker to Miss Fanay A. Todd At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Clapp. 
William H. Hodges, Esq. to Miss Ela Hodges Holman Ac Marblehead, by 
Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Benjamin Washington Caswell to Miss Abby Stevens.— 
At Wenham, by Kev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. John J. Avertil, of Salem, to Miss Oeta- 
via W. Oliver, of Bath, Me At Hingham, by Kev. Mr. Lincein, Freeman 
Rice, Esq., of Boston, to Miss Harriet Gill.— Ac Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. 
Reed, Mr. Orrin W. Clark to Miss Mary Steekman At Worcester, by Kev 
Mr. Sweetser, Mr. J. F. Weston, of Bethel, Va.. to Mrs. Jennie Whitney.—At 
Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Wileox, Mr. Charles C. Crossman, of Portland, Me., 
to Miss Merrilla Gould.— At Lowell, by Kev. Wr. Blanchard, Dea. Sumner L. 
Cristy, of New Boston, N. H., to Miss Emily Whiting, of Charlestown, 


DEAT ELS. 


In this city, Mr. Robert F. Kenneham; Mrs. Mary S.. wife of Mr. Tenny K 
Gage, 46.—At Charlestown, Widow Mary A. Davis, 52; Mr. John Matthews, 
57.—At Lyon. Mr. John Gove, 88; Mr. Francis Johnsen, 62; Miss Blixa 
Cox: Mrs. Anne Taylor, 54; Mrs. Rachel Gilman, 37; Mrs. Esther P. Mace, 
28.— At Salem, Mr. Jeremiah Henchiou, 35.—At Byfield, Kev. Greenleaf Che- 
nev, 44.—At Plymouth, Mr. Micah Riehmond, 52.—At Worcester, Miss Jane 
KB. Rogers, 15; Mr. Samuel Bacon, 34.—At Blackstone, Geueral Lapham, 60.— 
At Shrewsbury. Mrs. Rebecca Pease. 86.—At Southbridge. Miss Mary Burns, 
19.—At Lowell. Mrs. Lydia B.. wife of Mr. Charles S. Wilder, 23.—At West- 
port, Mr. John Shaw, of Fairhaven, 50.—At Northampton. Mr. Kobert T. 
Thayer, 39; Mrs. Emeline M. Phinney, wife of Mr. Meary Bright, 47.—At 
Busthampton, Mrs. Dorothy C. Ferry, 68; also, four days subsequently, her 
husband, Mr. Sol Ferry, 83.—At Northboro’, Mrs. Grace, widow of the 
late Asa Fay, Esq.. 90.—At New Bedford, Simeon Bailey, Esq., formerly post- 
master in that city, 66.—At Brattleboro’, Vt., Dr. James G. Murphy, formerly 
of Ludlow, 31.—At New York, Mrs. D. Annie, wife of Mr. George W. Taylor.— 
At Brooklyn, N. ¥., Miss Harriet Newell, daughter of Kev. Samuel Lamson, 
17.—At Montreal, Mrs. Susannah W. W.. widow of the late Mr. Theodore Ly- 
man, of Northampton, Masa., 68.—At Lawrence, Kangas, Dr. H. Clark, for- 
morly of Massachusetts, 40.—At Weston, Mo., Mrs. Ann, wife of the Rev. 
William Patton, agent of the American Bible Society. 


> — 
¢ woe | 
| 
| 
| 
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30 BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A highly respectable Quaker in New York, has been disowned 
by the Hicksite Friends in that city, because he had purchased a 
piano-forte and had the same in his house in Madison Strect. The 
decision was sustained by the yearly meeting. There are said to 
be about forty families in that city liable to the same change. 
In giving your hand to a person whose hand is gloved, do not 
take your own glove off; in a word, never persist in withdrawing 
your glove, if there is any difficulty in so doing. One of the 
numerous suggestions made to the Duke of Newcastle, was “ hy- 
draulic warfare,” the plan being 20,000 horse steam power to force 
water from the sea or Crimean rivers, with ten thousand hose or 
spouts, to deluge the trenches, pits, and men, their guns, fusees, 
rifles, gunpowder, etc., and to keep the men the whole time drip- 
ping wet. ——At a Sunday school cclebration on Walker's Point, 
Milwaukee, a few weeks since, fifty-three barrels of lager bier 
were consumed by those who were present. A complimentary 
dinner was given at the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, to J. Hos- 
ford Smith, on his return from the consulate at Syria and Pales- 
tine, and a silver pitcher was presented to him on the occasion by 
gentlemen who had enjoyed his courtesies in the East. Spee- 
tacies should be worn so that the glasses may come as close to the 


eyes as possible, without touching the eye-lashes. The glasses 
should be parallel to the paper when the head is in an easy posi- 
tion. A Frenchman in San Francisco has fitted up an ingen- 
ious travelling bathing establishment, which is drawn about the 
city by four stylish horses. He calls at all respectable houses, 
and if persons require a bath, he waits till the operation is per- 
formed and paid for, and then drives on. Mr. James Sheridan 
Knowles has written a pamphict with the object of proving that 
“the Gospel attributed to Matthew ”’ was composed by all the 
apostles tegether, who emploved Matthew as a penman!—— The 
Lynn Bay State says that John Bailey, a colored man, who for- 
merly lived with Isaiah Breed, Esq., and left a little over two 
years ago for Australia, has returned to Lynn, bringing quite a 
“pile” of dust with him. He has deposited in the Lynn Me- 
chanics’ Bank about $5000, and has more of the same sort still 
in hand. The New York Post contradicts “by authority ” the 
story that the distinguished Mr. Tom Thumb is married, and says 
that the Miss Vinton to whom rumor had assigned the unspeak- 
able felicity of a union with the little man, has merely been engag- 
ed to take charge of him and attend to his wardrobe. The 
alumni of Leicester Academy, comprising such men as Dr. 
Chandler, superintendent of the State Hospital, Hon. Emory 
Washburn and Joseph A. Dennis, have held a meeting and voted 
to have an assembly of the past and present pupils of that institu- 
tion, in August next. The Lawrence Courier says it is a 
noticeable fact that those who had large quantities of beer and 
other liquors sent to them from Boston previous to the passage 
of the liquor law, now have a still larger quantity of freight in 
the shape of flour. Secret—erery barrel of flour contains a keg of 
liquor. —— Rev. Williamson W. Wright, of Covington, was mar- 
ried at Louisville, Kentucky, lately, while he lay in bed seriously 
ill. The bride was a Miss Lucy E. Moore. Some time ago, 
the family of Mr. Stevenson, a fishmonger of Colchester, Eng- 
land, were alarmed by a great noise in the shop, and suspecting 
that some persons had broken in, one of them went to the place, 
when, to his surprise, he found the disturber of his repose, not a 
two-footed, but a fourfooted thief, namely, a rat, who on trying to 
help himself to an oyster lying on the shopboard, had his intrud- 
ing paw so firmly grasped in the shell of the oyster, as to render 
his escape impossible. —— A crowd gathered around a dashing 
carriage standing front of Stuart’s store lately, in New York, hav- 
ing on its panels a crest, and decorated with various devices, all of 
California gold. belonged to a “ returned Californian.” 


Ixncexious Invextiox.—Dr. Kreil, formerly director of the 
ebservatory at Prague, has invented an ingenious instrument to 
measure the force, duration, and direction of earthquakes. It con- 
sists of a peuduluw so contrived that, whilst it cau move in any 
direction, it cannot return. A perpendicular cylinder is attached, 
which, by means of clock work, turns on its vertical axis in twenty- 
four hours. A pole with a thin, elastic arm is fixed near the pen- 
dulum ; this arm poiute toward the cylinder, aud presses on it 
geutly a pencil, by which means an unbroken line is formed on 
the surface of the cylinder as long as the pendulum is at rest ; but 
if it is put in motion by an earthquake, the pencil makes broken 
marks, which show the strength, duration and period of it. 


- 


Saxpixes.—A vast sum is made in Europe, annually, by pre- 
pariug and putting up this delicious fieh for exportation. It is not 
generally known that the smelt, found in abundance in this coun- 
try, is a fish very similar, and, to our taste, of a finer flavor. If 
prepared im the same way as the sardine in France and Italy, we 
have no doubt it would have the preference in forcign markets. 


Resrizaux.—One of the best apothecary’s shops in this 
city, is kept by this expericnced chemist and gentleman, at No. 
29 Tremont Sweet. Mr. R. has large experience in his profession, 
and gives his entire personal attention to his responsible business. 
His store is an ornament to the street and the city. 

Parxrixcs.—Frederick Parker & Co., Cornhill, have been ex- 
hibiting some fiue paintings by an English artist. They were 
much admired, but from the subjects, you could pot help making 
game of them. 


¢ wee » 

Marcaxp & Co.’s Sares.—An improvement applied to safes, 
the invention of Mr. Marland, seems to us well worthy of attention 
by the public. Sve advertisement. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Anthony Burns has gone to Oberlin College, Ohio, to fit him- 
self for the duties of a clergyman. 

Four new school-houses are to be erected in Dorchester the pre- 
sent season, at an average cost of $10,000. 


Two thousand shad were taken at one haul of the seine in Mat- 
tapoisett. 

Ephraim Swett, of Belfast, Me., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the construction of the new custom house at that place. 


Billy Caldwell, the notorious counterfeiter of the West, who 
signs all the bills, has never been seen to sign one, not even by 
any of his gang. 

The Perth Courier mentions that a gardener at Keir House has 
patented an invention for fabricating paper and rope from the 
common garden hollyhock. 


The great literary question is, “Is ‘Moredun’ the work of Sir 
Walter Scott?” Those who have read the opening chapter say 
they guess not. 

Judge Story has charged the grand jury of Suffolk and West- 
chester counties, New York, that ale is not strong drink, and that 
its sale, therefore, is not illegal. 


“The memory of Eastern lands” was one of the toasts at the 
dinner in New York to the late consul at Beyrout. That’s a sen- 
timent never to be forgotten. 

Mrs. Slingerland, a crazy woman, who murdered her child last 
fall in Bethlehem, N. Y., has been sentenced to one year’s confine- 
ment in the penitentiary, and to a fine of $500. 


The Bavarian government has just taken possession of the vast 
estates belonging to the Leuchtenberg family, which it purchased 
some time back for 3,000,000 of florins. 

It is said in Paris that a contract has been entered into between 
the Ottoman government and M. Lionel Osborn for the establish- 
ment of a submarine telegraph to unite the Dardanelles to Egypt. 

A quantity of provisions has been seized in the public markets 
of Montreal, by the authorities, for deficiency in weight, and dis- 
tributed among the charitable institutions of that city. 

A New Haven paper remarks that, in that city, the Medical 
College is on the road to the cemetery, the Divinity College on the 
road to the poor house, and the Law School on the road to the jail! 


A grocery storekeeper in Wilmington, Del., was brought before 
Esquire Buzine, lately, charged with violating the late “ act for the 
suppression of intemperance,” by selling burning fluid. 

A letter from Turin states that the veteran General Pepe is dan- 
gerously ill, to the great gricf of the liberal Italian party of all 
shades. General Pepe is 72 years of age. 

A warchouse at Port Hope, in Canada, containing 3000 barrels 
of flour, large quantities of grain and other produce, was destroyed 
by fire, on the 15th ult., with all its contents. Some 300,000 feet 
of lumber were also burned at the same time. 


Antoinette Brown is not the only reverend among the gentler 
sex. Among the names of ministers attending the yearly meet- 
ing of Friends, at Newport, R. I., are those of Phebe Bishop, of 
Canada West, and Mary Ann Fisher, of New York. 

The profits of the St. Nicholas, New York, during 1854, were 
reported to be $53,600 ; those of the Metropolitan, $45,300 ; of the 
Astor House, $49,000, and of the New York hotel no less than 
$100,000. 

Elias Long, a wealthy farmer of Whitewater, Wisconsin, has 
heen sent to the state prison for ten years, for putting arsenic in 
the well of a neighbor with whom his wife had taken refuge. He 
had attempted before to poison her. 

The journeymen printers of Cincinnati have formed themselves 
into a military company, being the first organization of the craft 
in the United States. In the Mexican war, numbers of them fol- 
lowed the national colors to battle, to victory and to death. 


Among the Bostonians lately in London were Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., and family, H. T. Parker, Esq., and family, Mr. 
James Parker and family, Miss Revere, David Sears, Jr., H. Par- 
ker, C. L. Perkins, John L. Tucker, T. 'T. Barker, Esqrs. 

The total value of horses in the State of Connecticut is $2,328,- 
263; of neat cattle, $5,150,921 ; carriages, $887,275; clocks and 
watches, $134,095 ; of pianos and musical instruments, $303,911 ; 
railroad, city and other bonds, $978,511. The total value of pro- 
perty in the State is $203,739,831. 

The hogs of Cincinnati having been ejected from the streets of 
that city, the gutters by the side of the walks are gradually filling 
up with kitchen refuse and garbage. The papers there suggest 
that either human scavengers be employed, or that the porkers be 
let loose again. 

The two Russian privateers, Kamschatka and Nicholas I., are 
still in the harbor of San Francisco, afraid to venture out, as the 
British frigate Pique is laying near the Heads, watching for them. 
The Kamschatka carries ten guns, and could do some mischief in 
a fleet of English or French merchantmen. 

A monument was inaugurated with great pomp in the munici- 
pal palace of Genoa, Italy, on the 13th of May last, to the memo- 
ry of the Genoese, who fell in the Italian war of Independence of 
1848-49, by the Syndic and the Municipality, in the presence of 
the staff of the National Gaurd and deputations from the army 
and navy. > 

The total amount of funds appropriated to the purposes of edu- 
cation in Ohio, during the year 1854, was $2,266,457 12. The 
enumeration of youth of the school age, farnishes an aggregate 
of 816,408. The number of school-houses in the State is about 
10,300, estimated to be worth $3,704,720. The amount paid to 
teachers is set down at $1,364,431 21. 

A large and magnificent bronze inscription has been placed in 
the navy museum of the Louvre, Paris, in memory of the French 
officer, Licutenant Bellot, who dicd in the Polar scas during a voy- 
age in search of Sir John Franklin, ‘The inscription is in French 
and English, and is surmounted by the imperial arms of France 
and the royal arms of England. 

On Thursday, the 14th ult., in Newport, R, L., the elegant silver 
salver which was voted by the General Assembly of Rhode Island 
to Commodore Perry, as a token of their appreciation of his ser- 
vices to his country in negotiating a treaty of commerce with Ja- 
pan, was publicly presented to that gentleman by Governor Hop- 
pin, in behalf of the State. 

‘Two young conscripts, recently arrived at Paris for enrolment in 
the army, limped very badly, and affected to have such malforma- 
tion of the toes as would render them unfit for military service, 
The surgeon administered chloroform to them, and, on examining 
their feet at pleasure, found that the malformation which they 
complained of was artificial, they having resorted to this artifice to 


evade service. They were perplexed and mortified, on wakening 
from their stupor, to see that their secret was discovered. 


Foreign Items. 


Zelpha Shum, a “lady of color,” has been preaching in the pul. 
pits of various Primitive Methodist chapels in England. Her dig. 
courses are said to be much admired. 

Official information has, it is said, reached the British consul at 
Elsinore that the Russian government had given orders to sink all 
their men-of-war at Cronstadt, except eight sail of the line. 

It is said that the queen and his highness Prince Albert will 
arrive in Paris on the 16th or 17th of August, as the guests of tho 
emperor and empress of the French, and to visit the French Exhi- 
bition. 

The Czar Alexander has caused the pamphlet entitled “The 
Last Hours and Dying Words of the Emperor Nicholas,” to be 
translated into several Oriental languages, and printed at the 
government press. 

The Lyons journals state that three lions from Africa are now 
being exhibited in that city without being in a cage or even se- 
cured by any chain. The visitors on entering behind a curtain 
which is drawn across the bootl, suddenly find themselves in the 
presence of the animals. 

Queen Viétoria’s state coach is bullet proof, and the glass of the 
windows is six inches thick. When George IV. was fired at, the 
glass was ouly broken by the ball. In this coach Louis Napoleon 
proceeded on his late visit to the Guildhall, to receive the address 
of the corporation of London. 

M. Hugaly Meyrand, a distinguished musician, has just dicd at 
an advanced age, and left a legacy of 150,000f. to the poor of 
Paris, and Clermont-Ferrand, his native place, besides other lega- 
cies to the establishment of Petites Scurs des Pauvres at Paris, 
and to the Association of Musicians. 


In the course of g violent tempest which burst on the 20th of 
April over the valley of Arran, in Catalonia, Spain, some cnor- 
mous masses of snow fell from the Pyrennees, and completely 
buried three large villages, named, Ura, Vaquerque, and Liablely, 
each containing from 500 to 700 inhabitants. 

The John o’Groat Journal says there is an Established Church 
Manse, not fifty miles from the ancient burgh of St. Duthus (Tain), 
so insecure that when it rains the minister’s family, in passing 
through some of the rooms, are obliged to have an umbrella placed 
over their heads in order tO keep them dry ! 


- > 


of Gold. 


..+. The way to gain a good reputation is to endeavor to be 
what you desire to appear.—Socrates. 
... Friendship is the only thing in the world concerning the 
usefulness of which all mankind are agroed.—Cicero. 
Whatever disgrace we have merited, it is almost always 
in our power to re-establish our reputation.—La Rochefoucauld. 


.++» The qualities of your friends will be those of your ene- 
mies ; cold friends, cold enemies ; half friends, half enemies ; fer- 
vid enemies, warm friends.—Lavater. 

.--. Love is a secondary passion in those who love most, a 
primary in those who love least: he who is inspired by it in the 
strongest degree is inspired by honor in a greater.—Zandor. 


+++ Blessed is the memory of those who have kept themselves 
unspotted from the world! Yet more blessed and more dear the 
memory of those who have kept themselves unspotted in the 
world !—Mrs. Jameson. 

. Duke Chartres used to boast that no man could have less 
real value for character than himself; yet he would gladly give 
twenty thousand pounds for a good one, because he could imme- 
diately make double the sum by means of it.—Colton. 

.. Get and preserve a good name, if it were but for the public 
service ; for one of a deserved reputation hath oftentimes an op- 
portunity to do that good, which another cannot that wants it. 
And he may practise it with more security and suecess.—Fuller. 

.... To be generous, guiltless, and of free disposition, is to 
take those things for bird-bolts, that you deem cannon bullets. 
There is no slander in an allowed fool, though he do nothing but 
rail; nor no railing in a known discreet man, though he do nothing 
but reprove.—Shakspeare. 

..». Aman who has been brought up among books, and is able 
to talk of nothing else, is a very indifferent companion, and what we 
call a pedant. But we should enlarge the title, and give it to every 
one that does not know how to think out of his profession and 
particular way of life.—Addison. 


Joker's Budget. 


A Maine Law physician’s prescription on the city agency: 
“ West India rum, | pint; aqua (water), 5 drops.” 

Mrs. Snizzle, my pa wants to know if he mayn’t lend himself to 
your axe a little while. He had allers rather lend than borrer. 

A man lately, inquiring for letters at the Lexington ( Mo.) post- 
office, was told there was none, upon which he asked if there was 
not another post-office in town. 

An article in an exchange paper, announcing the decease of a 
person, says: “ His remains were committed to that bourn whence 
no traveller returns attended by his friends.” 

A dandy in Broadway, wishing to be witty, accosted the old 
bell-man as follows: “ You take all sorts of trampery in your cart, 
don’t you?” “ Yes, jump in, jump in.” 

It scems to me I have seen your physiognomy somewhere be- 
fore, but I cannot imagine where. “ Very likely ; I have been the 
keeper of a prison for the last twenty years.” 

‘The editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Times says the shape of 4 
kiss is el/iptical. ‘This must be derived from ‘the sensation ove 
experiences when enjoying the luxury, for it is certainly a lip tickle. 

An exchange, speaking of a correspondent, says: “ We are 
always glad to hear from you, fuir ‘ Sissie.’ Heaven has bestowed 
on you the gift of fire.” What a flaming contributor she must be! 

A very absent-minded individual, being upset from a boat in the 
river, sank twice before he remembered that he could swim. He 
fortunately remembered it just before he sank the last and third 


time. A great invention is memory ! 
Two Quaker girls of our acqueinienee were ironing on the same 
table, One asked the other which side she ‘would take, the right 


or left. She answered ptly, “It will be right for me to take 
the left, and then it will be left for thee to take the right.’ 2 
There is said to be a woman in Pittsburg, Pa., who takes if 
children to wash. She gives them a good scrubbing with soap a” 
sand, and then scts them in the sun to dry. She washes at four 
shillings per dozen, Pittsburg is such a smoky town, that the 
children have to be washed all over twice every day. ‘ 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DEAWING ROOM COMPANION. 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS. One page only of 
N this paper is devoted to advertisements. 
mense circulation of the Prorortat (being orer one pops 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which the value of the Picrontat as an 
ndvertist , that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed tae being BP being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each ‘advertinement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years ta come. 
(7 Terms ror Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, im all 
cases, without rd to length or continuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, 


MISS FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW BOOK, 
NOW READY. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


COUNTRY LIFE: ITS RHYME AND REASON. 


BY MI8S SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER, 


Author of Raral Hours,” ete., beautifally illustrated 
from designe by Dopler. 1 vol. Imo. Cloth, $150; 
extra gilt 
** whe publishers forward all their publications frre 

of postage to any part of the United States within 30) 

miles, on receipt of advertised 

The work ix eminently worthy the author of “ Rural 
Hours "—the talented daughter of our great Novelist.— 
New York Daily News. 

Miss Cooper has rendered a service to those who love 
the beauty of the external world, by collecting in one vol- 
ume such a mass of poetic thought relating to nature.— 
New York Crayon. 

G. P. PUTNAM & Co . Publishers, 
july 14 Bt 10 Park Place. 


ITERATURE, ETC .—The subscriber, having re- 
4 sumed his residence in New York, will, as heretofore. 
act as attorney and councillor for authors in the reading 
and disposal to publishers of manuscripts, in matters of 
copy right, in the preparation of works for the press, and 
in the purchase of old and new books and works of art for 
individuals and publie institations. 
Apply to or ress PARK BENJAMIN, 
No. 8 West Fourteenth 8t.. New York. 
LECTURES.—Managers and committees of Lyce- 
ume and Institutes, desirous of secaring Mr. Bexsawin’s 
services as a lecturer, are requested to observe the forego- 
ing address. july 14 


RVING’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON .—The First 
Edition of this important Work will be in three hand- 
some volumes octavo. pica type, with portraits and plans. 
This edition is 
PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
Price, $2 per volume, in cloth. The whole will be com- 
pleted during this year. 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS READY. 
and will be sent, postpaid, to any part of the United 
States within 3000 miles, on receipt of #2. 
G. P. PUTNAM & Co., Publishers, 
july 7 Bt 10 Park Place. New York. 


GENTS WANTED —to sell throughout the Union 
and Canadas COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
MAINE LAW. It aetle quick toall parties. Inducements 
great. Address HALL & BROTHER, Publishers, 
july 7 2 115 and 117 Nassau St., New York. 


JOHN C. RIKER, 
129 FULTON 8T., NEW YORK, 


Publishes the complete WRITINGS OF THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON. Edited by Prof. Washington, of Virginia, un- 
der the direction of a Committee of Congrese 9 vols. 8vo. 

Every politician, student of history. or other person 
pretending to a knowledge of our public affairs, should 
possess the works of Jefferson.— New York Herald. 

The work ia admirably gotten up. well arranged for ref- 
erence, and illustrated by ees aad and intelligent 
notes.— Transcript. july 14 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT! 
GENTS can make from rive to TEN DOLLARS per day, 
by selling THE MODERN ARCHITECT: or. 
Carpenter his own Master.’ By Epwagp Saaw. A pure 
architectural taste ia a great gift. The author has spent 
2) years as a practical carpenter and joiner, and 15 years 
in the theoretical parts hg y: designs, ete It a de- 
cidedly the mort and sive work ex- 
tant, showing the ancient and modern foundation princi- 
ples of the Egyptian. Grecian, Corinthian, Doric, Ionic and 
Gothie modes of building, with the different plans. eleva- 
tions, decorations, cations, estimates, framing, stair 
building. ete., brought down to meet the common wants 
of the people at the present time. For further particu- 
lars, please addrees the publishers, 
DAYTON WENTWORTH, 
_june 23 5t 27 Beekman St , New York. 


HE MORE SEACeERS USE IT THE BET- 


TER THEY LIKE I 

To every Teacher and mn School Committee we would 
“y, examine TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and 
if you have a child or a class commencing the study of 
es, for once at least try it. 

copy of this work will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of 25 cents. = 

& & Co., Publishers, 

july 7 John 8t., New York. 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 

HERE is great complaint among young men that they 

cannot get employment that will remunerate them 
{or their services. To such the subscriber would call at- 
tention to a safe, plensans and very profitable business. by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
‘own in the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there is always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate description of the busi and all 
pertaining thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 
dress, on application by letter or otherwise to 

SAMUEL SWAN, 

Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


junel6 Sm 


MARLAND’S PATENT 
FIRE PROOF SAFES. 


Patented March 21, 1854. 


is MARLAND & Co., Manufacturers of 
Patent Fire-Proof Safes. Powder- Proof 
Bank and Safe Locks, Bank Vaults and 
Steel-Lined Chests, would inform their 
friends and the public generally, that they are now fully 
prepared to answer all ordery for the above articles, and 
particularly for Marland’s New Patent Fire Proof Safes. 

These Safes possess many advantages over all others here- 
tofore made—the doors being s0 constructed as to cut off 
all metallic communication of heat from the outside to 
the interior of the safe. 

The attention of the public is respectfully called to the 
following remarks from Dr. Hayes, the distinguished chem- 
ist, in relation to the superior character of these safes : 

* The ingenious invention of Mr. 0. Marland, applied to 
safes, which removes the risk of the conduction of heat by 
their doors to the interior, I regard as an important im- 
provement worthy of public confidence. 

** Respectfully, A. A. Haves, M. D., 
** Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 

** Boylaton Street, April 5. 1855.” 

Orders received, and promptly —— at No. 9 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, by ARLAND & Co. 

july l4 


ee NEW BOOK. 


CLOTH. ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. Price, #1. 


3 DAY PUBLISHED.—This startling volume, 
abounding with Wit, Humor and Satire, giving the 
humorous aspect of American Life. and Original Views of 
Men and Things, is making no ordinary sensation through- 
out the country. The coneluding chapter in the Book 
treats of Barnum’s late *‘ Baby Show,’ in New York city— 

and a treat it ix to read it, written in true *- Doestick ” 


style. Copies sent to any part of the Union, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. EDWARD LIVERMORE, Publisher, 
july 14 lt 2) Beekman St., New York. 
LADIES 
ARE RESPECTFULLY 
SOLICITED 
TO GIVE 
DICK’S SPOOL COTTON 
A TRIAL. 
ASK FOR IT WHEN SHOPPING. 
ROBT. LOGAN & Co., 
jane 3) 3mo 51 Dey St.. New York Crry. 
Db. & H. W. SMITH’S 
IMPROVED 


MELODEONS 


HAVE RECENTLY RECEIVED THE FIRST PREMIUM 
AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
HELD AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tt will be recollected, also, that they had the same dis- 
tinction at the last Mass,cHUserrTs CHARITABLE MecHa Nic 


IMPROVED ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
Patentep, June 12, 1855. 

These Instruments, so favorably known to the public, 
are manufactured solely by the Messrs. Smiths. Instru- 
ments carefully packed, and sent to any part of the world. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 417 Washington Street. 

Those who wish to get the most perfect instrument, for 
sweetness of tone, evenness of tune, promptness of action 
and elegance of finish, will please call at 417 Washington 
Street. and look at specimens of the manufacture of %. D. 
& H. W. SMITH. july 14 


STATEMENT OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
NEWARK, N. J., 
On Tue pay of January, 1855. 


OFFICE, NO. 51 MARKET STREET, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance per statement, Jan. Ist., 1854, 1,774,005 46 
Premiums received during the 
3487.946 33 
109,197 93 
Total receipts for 1854, 3597144 26 
Paid losses and expenses in 
200,903 81 306,240 46 
Balance, $2,170,245 91 
Paid Dividends during the year 1854, 135,386 45 
Net Balance. January 1, 1855, 32,033,859 46 


Ovrice or tus Boston Agency, 
NOS. land 3 KILBY, NEAR STATE ST., 
Where applications for insurance may be made, and 
where abundant testimonials of the soundness and utility 
of the institution will be exhibited, and all further re- 
quired information in the premises cheerfully given. 
Medical Examiner—D. Humpureys Storer, M. D., No. 


14 Winter Street. 
july 4 J. B. PRINCE, Acenr. 


KA 


TO article ever before acquired such universal popu: 
larity as LYON’Ss WOKLD RENOWNED KATHA- 
1RON for restoring, preserving and beautifying the Hair. 
Th of have been received. attesting 
its superiority over every other article of the kind before 
the public. Pat up handsomely, in large bottles, and 
sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers t through- 

out the country. for only 2% cents. 

HEATH, WIFULCOOP & Co , Propatsrons, 

june 30 eop4t 63 Liberty St, New York. 


URICLES—a new 
Deaf. 


best thing of the kind ever 
invented. Itsadvantages 
over the Trumpet and 
Ear-Tube are, that it is 
worn with ease, without 


e same time, hen 
Yor by laden, it it can be effectually concealed by the hair 
A prices. $6, 36 50 
can sent Deseriptive 

. CODMAN & 
eat and Dental Instrument 
Agents wanted for all 


cities and towne in the Union, te whom a liberal dis. 
geet be given on cash orders. No 
jay 
DYSENTERY POWDERS 
norma Dr. J. ¥. WILSON, Norwich, Ot.. WEEKS & 
Washington 


Warterviits, Me.. June 26, 1854. 
VAIS CERTIFIES that I have used Dr. Dysen- 
tery Powders with entire success in my practice, in 
more than eighty cases, in the year 1853. 
_july M CAKLOS CHAPMAN, M. D. 


HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
i ereates the hair where baldness has been of years 
In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
clans, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
upon receipt your orders to ** Proprie~ 
at Swedish Hair Creator. = Broadway, New York.” 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


T is now conceded by competent judges that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness. Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand UNRIVALLep. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year. is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte. constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elerated above the others. and run- 
ning diagonally. by which we get a longer string. increas- 


ing the volume of tone. and combining all the qualities of | 


the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
AND 519 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
(St. Nicholas Hotel.) tf 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
B. CHAMBERLAIN, WASHINGTON Srreer, 
« BOSTON. june 16 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since the first of January this oa journal has 
been vastly improved and b and one whole page 
of illustrations weekly added to the sheet, which still re- 
mains at the unprecedented low price of Tarez Do.iars 
per annum. or Ten Copies for $20, being actually, with- 
out exception, 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THIS WORLD! 


Below we give = few hastily seleeted notices of the work 
from those who are We could cover half our 
Pictorial with the like endorsements from every part of 
the country. 

It is without doubt the best Pictorial now published. 
The reading matter is of the first order. and the engrav- 
ings cannot be excelled. — Dem. Union, Frederick, Md. 

Ballou’s Pictorial leads ail the embellished publications 
in the world.— CaAristian Advocate, Buffaio, N. Y. 

A brilliant illustrated journal. — Warsaw { Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr. Ballon seems resolved to make a paper which shall 
be a credit to the whole country.— Middictown (| Penn.) 
Advertiser. 


It comes out dressed in very white paper. clear and 


| beautiful type. superior illustrations. and a rich table of 


| contents.— Clinton 


‘ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG and ARTIFIC 


HAND, made and sold by W = SELPHO, No. 
Sites Street. New York. jaly 7 
T VYER’S HEALING EMBROCATION is con- 


stantly increasing in public favor and estimation. 
Sold by all Druggista 


july 4 


Medal at the WORLD'S GREAT EXHIBITION, in 
London, in 1851, and New York. in 1853. as the best 
in Europe or America—and ia now manufactured at 
378 Broadway. New York. 376 Chestnut St., Phila... 
and Springfield. Mass.. by PALMER & Co. Im 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG received the Prize | 


Ms.) Courant. 


It is a splendid paper and can defy competition.— New- 


ark (N. Y.) Waig. 
A truly national work that should gladden domes- 
tie fire-side of the great West.— Wanerille ( Arkansas) 


Star. 
There is not a hand sheet published in the world. 
—Lycoming Gazette, Williamsport, Pa. 


Your paper is the most pl and juable visitor 
that enters my family cirele.— Subser:ber’s letter. Beaufort, 
So. Carotina. 

We have the means of knowing that 107.000 of Ballou’s 
Pictorial are now printed.— Erenmng (Gaz-tte. Boston. 


It is the best paper of the kind ever printed in this 
country, abounding with handsome illustrations of scenes, 
views and men of the past and present.— Fredericksburg 


| ( Va.) Herald. 


We have the first eight volumes of the PicrortaL, ele- | 


gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
and mostattractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the 
globe ; of famous cities and beautiful villages ; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; and, in short, 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub- 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, $3 per volume. 


THE 


SPORTSWAN'S PORTFOLIO. 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 


We have just published a valuable Book, containing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


of large quarto size, on the finest of paper. depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, 


AND HUNTING, | 


in this country. and forming an elegant and interesting | 


collection of fine pictures for the centre table. with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing. to draw from. That all may he able to 
possess this PICTORIAL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it. and any one 

enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 


shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 


TEACHERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a Drawing Book, will be supplied at | 


wholesale rates. 
Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 
pictorial character and —- and we print but a 
limited edition. . M. BALLOU, Pubdlisher. 
Corner of tremens and Bromfield Sts.. Boston. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since its t, on January 1. a, ¢ this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up toan unp 
being positively 


A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one Aundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the £3 maguzines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading watter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Montuty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


BIOGRAPEIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
oceurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor. as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 


JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON, 

my he please note it can be had in 
pees ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 51 > 
Bosron, & Co., 96 


FARRELL, Chestnut 

Baurowors, of. ........... STELLMAN, HINRICHS & Co. 

june 9 3m 


A copy gratis. 
M. M. BALLOU, Pudlisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


OUSE AND LAND.—For sale cheap, if applied for 
soon, a neat two-story house in Winchester, within 
ten minutes’ walk of the East Woburn Station, on the 


condition. yy 


It is printed on the finest of satin surface paper. and 
contains eight super reval quarto pages of engravings in 
each number. We commend it to our readers.— Kepudii- 
can, Charlottesrille, Va. 

The only American illustrated weekly worth having.— 
Attica (N. Y.) Atlas. 


It is fully equal to anything im the art of _ we 

ve seen.— Monmouth Democrat, Freehold, 

A sterling Boston Pictorial. the pride of oo on apd 
the Union.— Souts Boston Gazette. 

I have yet to tind the first indelieate word or immoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. I give it to my wife 
and daughters with contidence and with pleasure.— Sud- 
serther's letter, Dover, N. H. 


The numbers from week to week area brilliant record 


of the times in pictorial form. and few persons of taste will 
be without it.— Boston Dasdy Times. 


The object of the paper is to present in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketehes and peems. by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; 
the whole weil spiced with wit and humer. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with numerous accurate engrav- 
ings. by eminent artists. of notable objects, current events 
in all parts of the world. and of men and manners. aito- 
gether making « paper entirely original in its design. in 
this country. Its pages contain views of every populous 
city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere. of ail the principal ships 
and steamers of the navy and merchant service. with tine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scen- 
ery. taken from life. will also be given. with numerous 
specimens from the animal Kingdom. the birda of the air 
and the fish of the sea. [t is printed on fine satin surface 
paper, with new and beautiful type. presenting in its me- 
chanical execution. an elegant specimen of art. The whole 
forms a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen oetavo pages. 
Each six months making a volume of 416 pages. with about 
one thousand splendid engravings. 

Terms :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE.—One subscriber one 
year, >3 00; 4 subseribers, one year, 310 00; 10 subserih- 
ers, S20 (0. 


Any one sending us sizteen subseribers at the last rate, 


| shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 


*,* One copy of the Fuac oF our Union. and one copy 
of BaLitou’s PrererRiaL. when taken together, by one per- 
son, one year, for 34 0. 

= No travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 


‘>> The Prcroria may be obtained at any of the peri- 
odieal depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at 
st cents per single copy. 


Published by 
M. M. BALLOU 
Corner of Tre tand B id Sts., Boston. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscrilancous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 
phatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome vis- 
itor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which ia of Tax 
MAMMOTH 81z8, for the instruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributers are 
regularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished and perfect system that experience can 
suggest, forming an orginal paper, the present cireula- 
tion of which far exceeds that of any other a pa a 
in the Union, with the cnseption of “ Ballou’s Pic 


TERMS -~INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


1 subscriber, ome year........... $2 00 


Any person sending us sizteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

One copy of THz Fiae or ovr Union, and one copy of 
Baiou’s Prcromiat, $400 perannum. Published every 
by M. M. BALLOU, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


Acsyts.—S. ‘French, 121 Nassaa St., New 
York ; Chestnut St., tienry 
Taylor, 1 Balti St., Ba 
and Sts., i A. Revs, 43 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit ; s K. on corner of 
4th and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis; Mellen & Co., 75 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ilinois; Samuel Ringgold. Louisville, 
Kentucky ; Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London, 
Agents for Great Britain and Europe generally. 
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BALIOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FOURTH OF JULY FIREWORKS. 

We have placed on this page an accurate represen- 
tation of three of the pieces of fireworks which fig- 
ured with the most brilliant é/at in the recent city 

ion of the 4th of July, and which reflected 

so much credit on the taste, ingenuity and extraor- 
dinary skill of Messrs. Sanderson & Lanergan, of 
the tna Laboratory. Fireworks have become an ob- 
Ligato finale to the celebration of Independence Day, 
and the Common, during the exhibition of these 
de joie, presents the most striking spectacle. 

re are congregated a formidable body of the rep- 
resentatives of the local population—old and young, 
male and female ; and not these only, but immense 
delegations from neighboring towns and counties, 
and even from other States, whom the railroad facil- 
ities accorded by the different corporations on this 
day bring to the centre of attraction. It is a curious 
spectacle to witness, as day closes, the masses of 
towards our unrivalled Common. 
ytake up their line of march long before the 
hour appointed for the commencement of the exhibi- 
tion. the number of chairs and stools carried 
by the vast moving columns of citizens who deploy 
upon the Common, a stranger would fancy that an 
enemy’s fleet were menacing the city and that inhab- 
itants were moving out with their personal effects. 
This yearly moving of furniture to the Common for 
the accommodation of feminine delicacy, juvenile 
weakness and dilapidated age, is a comparatively 
novel feature, and shows that we, of the present gen- 
eration, are as far ahead of our progenitors in mat- 
ters of personal laxury, as we are in the splendor of 
our pyrotechnic exhibitions. In our schoolboy days 
the only resort for excessive weariness on these occa- 
sions, was a seat upon the grass, and when that was thoroughly 
saturated with dew or the moisture of a recent shower, it was rath- 
er a dangerous experiment. Then, too, the sufferings of a father 
of a family were intense. With a young flock clustering at his 
feet, each clamoring to be lifted to the altitude of a full grown bi- 
_ at every wonderful outburst of fire, the poor man had to per- 
orm in the course of an hour a labor to which any one of the la- 
bors of Hercules was a trifle, though compensated, of course, by 
the ecstatic delight of the juveniles. It is wonderful to reflect how 
easily we were pleased in those days, when about 
five hundred dollars worth of fireworks were shot 
off, with very long “waits” between the pieces. 
And what rockets there were in those days! Why, 
young America weuld turn up its little nose at a 
whole flight of them, and even express its disap- 
probation audibly, were they introduced into onc of 
our modern shows. There were then none of those 
heaven-defying messengers that we have now, that 
soar high up into the night-black vault with the furi- 
ous scream of a deadly shell, mounting up, up, up, 
like eagles, and then bursting with a terrific explo- 
sien, spilling over the sky a galaxy of many colored 
stars of the intensest brilliancy, fading and flickering 
away in wavering scintillations, beautiful to the very 
fast dying spark. And then what glorious signal 
fires we have, illuminating a vast area and turning 
the mass of upturned faces into a perfect green sea 
—dying the trees of a deeper emerald, lighting up 
every spray, and scaring the birds in the branches 
more even than the terrific acclamations that follow 
the display. Pyrotechny has grown into the dignity 
of a fine art. Its triumphs are traly astonishing. 
We have flower pieces, in which a vast bouquet is 
represented in all the natural colors, intensified by 
the element which delineates them. The complicat- 
ed movements, the magical changes, the exciting ex- 
plosions, the intricate forms given to modern pyro- 
technics, render a truly fine exhibition deeply inter- 
esting, and are enough to turn the spectators into 
a multitude of fire-worshippers. Messrs. Sanderson 
& Lanergan, entrusted with the display of the pres- 
ent vear, are among the first pyrotechnists of this 
country, and it must be remembered that a great 
amount of scientific knowledge in required in the construction of 
fireworks. It is impossible to convey in black and white any ad- 
equate idea of the brilliancy of the exhibition of this year, but we 
were 50 much pleased with three of the designs, that we commis- 
sioned Mr. Barry to sketch them for our Pictorial, and he has 
executed the task with his usual, skill and ability. One of 


these beautiful pieces represented “'Tri-mount,” or “ Boston as it | 


” 


was,” and another, “Boston as it is.” The very artistic sim- 
plicity of the Tri-znount” piece rendered it peculiarly pleasing. 


TRI-MOUNT, OR BOSTON AS IT WAS, 


In the distance were seen the three hills, a portion of the shore 
with the wigwams of the red men, and, in the foreground, an In- 
dian chieftain, paddling his canoe over the waters now covered 
with the gigantic shipping of the pale faces. The whole design 
was enclosed in a wreath of pine—an appropriate emblem of the 
sons of the forest. This piece changed to “ Boston as it is,” 
shown in our second engraving,—an elaborate piece of pyrotechny, 
representing the seal of the city, over which hung the arms of 
Massachusetts, while at the sides were emblems expressive of the 


BOSTON, AS IT IS. 


improvement and advancement of our city. A ribbon encircled 
the whole, bearing the city motto in letters of fire. 
struck us as the artistic gems of the minor pieces. The grand 
| concluding portion of the display—the elaborate character of which 
| is indicated in our design—was truly a triumph of pyrotechny. 
In the centre was a colossal armed figure of Liberty, standing on 


' the eagle. On the entablature in front, the word “ Liberty” ap- 
peared conspicuously, surrounded by a halo of stars, and connected 


with laurel. Below this was an immense shield of 
the United States, in very - colors. From 
this central portion extended colamns, bearing ng 
tional devices, and supporting eagles and stars. (py 
the pannels of the intercolumniations, appeared the 
names of the principal battles of the revolution, in 
scrolls of crimson fire. At the extreme ends of the 
wings were very large and beautiful urns, resting on 
ornamental bases, with the inscription, “July 4 
1776.” The urns were very appropriately wreathed 
with laurel and amaranth, and bore the words 
“ Washington,” “ Independence.” The whole piece 
formed a magnificent national tableau. It may be 
interesting to our distant as well as local readers, to 
sce how rich a bill of fare was offered by our pyro- 
technists on this anniversary. No. 1 was the Light 
of Liberty, a very fine, brilliant and dazzling piece, 
received with every demonstration of delight by the 
thousands of spectators. No. 2 was entitled the 
Crimean Battery, a very lively and belligerent affair, 
vociferously applauded, particularly by the juvenile 
portion of the immense assembly. No. 3, the Phan. 
tasma, was an elegant and fanciful piece. No. 4, 
the Fontaine d’Kau (waterjet) was a beantiful imita- 
tion of the handiwork of nature. It was a littl 
curious to observe how the sparkling spray of a silver 
fountain could be so closely imitated by its antipodal 
element. No. 5, the Surprise, was an excceddingly 
ingenious display. No. 6, the Kaleidoscope, rightly 
named, astonished the beholder by the mayic variety 
of its changes, as well as the dazzling colors that 
were so tastefully introduced. No. 7 and No. 8, 
Trimount and “ Boston as it is,” are picces that have 
been already described, as forming the subjects of 
two of our illustrations. Part second commenced 
with a brilliant exhibition of ranners, called the Courantines. No. 
2, a French Scroll, was very tasteful in design and execution, No. 
3, Old Ironsides, roused the patriotic feelings of the audience toa 
high degree of excitement. The name alone was a stirring appeal, 
No. 4, Mechanics, was a very pretty emblematic piece, as was No. 
6, entitled Commerce. The Aurora, No. 7, was a wonderful display 
of pyrotechnic skill ; while the closing piece, already noticed, was 
a worthy finale to the grand exhibition. Shells of very heavy 
calibre were fired during the evening, bursting in the air, filled 
with all the minutie of the pyrotechnic art. Messrs, 
Sanderson & Lanergan have had the contract for 
supplying the city fireworks for several successive 
years, and their work has given very general satis- 
faction. ‘They have also supplied many of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of New England with pyro- 
technic displays for our national anniversary. These 
gentlemen, to a thorough mastery of the technical 
details of their business, add, likewise, great artistic 
taste, an all-important requisite to success in this art. 
In addition to the public oe 8, it is fast becoming 
customary for wealthy individuals to exhibit fireworks 
at their country residences, for the amusement of 
their friends. Standing on a hill in the vicinity of 
Boston, on the night of the Fourth, the whole hori- 
zon appeared, at intervals blazing with rockets, as if 
illuminated by flashes of lightning. A similar sight 
is witnessed in New York, where there is an incal- 
culable consumption of gunpowder on the occasion. 
Surely the wish of the patriot Adams, with regard 
to the manner of celebrating this anniversary, has 
been more than accomplished. If the spirits of the 
patriots are permitted to revisit our sphere, and take 
cognizance of the enthusiasm of their descendants, 
they must rejoice at the proof that the fire of patriot- 
ism has not died out in the bosoms of the masses; 
but the people of this country are true to their prin- 
ciples, and devotedly attached to Liberty and Union. 
The ingredients used in pyrotechny are very costly, 
and the manufacture of fireworks is a dangerous 
business, and requires great caution in the use of the 
materials. The bases of the operations are saltpetre, 
purified for the purpose ; sulphur, charcoal and gun- 
powder, used in its manufactured state, where explo- 


| sions are required, or “ mealed,” as it is technically termed, that is 


These two | 


| 


a massive pedestal formed of large foliated columns, supporting | 


ground very fine, when instantancous explosion is not desirable. 
Camphor, alcohol and antimony are employed in the manufacture 
of colored stars, and filings of different metals, together with stron- 
tian, to produce brilliant-colored flames. Sal ammoniac produces 
a green, antimony a reddish, and rosin a copper-color. The science 
of pyrotechny—for it is a science—is constantly advancing, as 

memory and observation of any one at all familiar with this sub- 


| ject will prove. 
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